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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








TO MY BRIDE. 


Yes—thou art mine, bright being of love! 
Mine ?—’tis a joy such as spirits that move 

In the regions of bliss, in their hearts do feel, 
When the accents of melody goftly steal 
O’er their sinless souls—inspiring thé song, 
That the echoes of Paradise sweetly prolong, 


Mine!—but not as the miser’s gold, 
Ox the merchant ships, that are bartered and sold ;— 
Not as the king, who his scepter sways, 
, And frowns till each trembling vassal obeys, 
Calls his the cringing bondmen who fall 
Debasing before him, in pitiful thrall; 


. = 

L Not so—not so.—As the angels above, 

r Call theirs the br#ght mansions ef peace and love ;— 
i As the mother—and who but the mother knows, 

| 














. Qf the quenchless flame in her bosom that glows 
r Of .changeless love, as she yearning clings 
h To her infant boy, and her lullaby sings;— 
‘3 
L- As she calls hers in her transport of joy, 
n As he rests in her bosom, her bright-eyed boy ;— 
- As the christian—his journey completed below, 
n- With the eye of faith and the spirit’s glow, 
oe Looks up from the tomb of the hcly dead, 
And claims the pure joys that in heaven are spread ;— 
of So art thou mine, bright being: of love, 
he And lasting the ties that unite us shall prove; 
“ In the hour of joy orof sadness the same, 
m Each wish of thy heart to perform, 
"he To love thee, protect thee, shall still be my aim, 
wn And to shield thee from life’s passing storm.’ J. w. W 
ent — er ED A EPS 
<a MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
ot’s ne TS A A NRTA 
alls SIR GOODLY CLUMSY. 
a Iv a man were solely and strictly to. be appreciated for 
four the goodness of his intentions, no man ever deserved 
+ ite greater praise than Sir Goodly Clumsy, Bart. He never 
he was known to have-said or done an unkind thing, and yet 
from he was a constant source of vexation and annoyance to his 
not friends and acquaintance. He could not possibly be left 
this out in the arrangements of a dinner-party or a bail. His 
y the rank, fortune, and goodness of disposition, were more than 
vers, sufficient inducement for parents to court his society, and 
ted’ yet that society seldom failed in inflicting some pain to the 
company. 
Sir Goodly’s benevolence and kindness were almost as 
much dreaded ag other men’s malignity; and the effusions 
rans- of his good natured tongue became ah object of as much 
5 ex: fear as the satirical and poisoning conversation of the bit- 
y the terest scandal-monger. Indeed, Sir Goodly’s kind heart 
1833, was a fearful thing—his kindness excruciating—his anxi- 
nd of ety to please, torture itself; and his friends felt, when he 


took his departure, as if happily relieved from an oppres- 
sive weight. ,; 

He was destined by nature to be an everlasting perpe- 
trator of petty torments. Whenever you saw his eye kin- 
dling with the fire of benevolenee, your heart felt an intu- 
itive pang of alarm, and you were obliged to decline his 
proffered good services with the same alacrity and pru- 
dence as other people employ to defeat the machinations 
of their enemies, Sir Goodly was positively the. eprse, 
the bane of friendship—the bugbear of: kindness—the com- 
plete impersonation of the horrors of benevolence; and 
from whence did all this spring? Sir Goodly Clumsy was, 
as we have said, one of the most correct and well-dispoes- 
dof mankind. He was not merely inoffensive, blameless 
in his conduct, and strictly correct in his intercoursé with 
the world; but he felt invariably the most vehement wish- 
@s to render himself serviceable and obliging tohis friends 





was and acquaintance--and this was'his fault. He was like a 
auc- painter or an author, who conceives a beautiful design, but 
fin- . 
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fails in the execution. Some most unfortunate planet had 
presided at the birth of our worthy baronet; for never 
was a man known .to inflict so much annoyance through 
dint of kindness and courtesy. He was, what the French 
term, maladroit, and this was the origin of all the mischief 
he occasioned. 

' Sir Goodly Clumsy possessed a handsome face, and a 
remarkably good figure, yet he generally contrived to look 
one of the most ungenteel ard unprepossessing of a party. 
He was under the. tuition of the best ‘tailor, boot-maker, 
hatter, hair-dresser, &c. &c. in town, yet no raw country 
cousin, no wild uncouth collégian, could bear his honors 
with so ill a grace, or throw so decided a stigma on the 
irreproachable savoir-faire of.a Stultz. There are some 
men who make the fortune of their tailors, by a happy 
ease of carriage and manner; now Sir Goodly was meant 
by nature to throw the most consummate artist into. des- 
pair. His friend, Tom Dangle, would wear an old goat, 
made by a second-rate Schneider, and yet look remarka- 
bly well; whereas, al! the secrets of the science of dress- 
ing would be exhausted in vain in behalf of our Clumsy 
friend. It was said that Stultz at length refused to pro- 
vide his coats, and that instead of cutting out his clothes, 
he finished by cutting the baronet himself. 

Then Sir Goodly ‘would dance—and dance, too, not 
merely a quadrille, but a waltz—a gallopade. Propitious 
Heaven! who did ever see the extraordinary perpetration,' 
‘without — of pain, or without the uncontrolable en- 
joyment of their risible propensities! Sir Goodly consid- 
ered that the music was intended to accompany him, not 
for him to accompany the music; and, owing to this im- 
pression, he took no more trouble to keep an ear to the 
tune, than he would keep an eye to his Tiger, when he 
had once told him to follow. From this, a rather disa- 
greeable mistake would arise, fora divorce of the accom- 
paniment from the time the dance is apt to create no 
slight confusion. s 


You would see peor Sir Goodly pulling and tugging at 


.||and twisting, and twirling, and thumping his unfortunate 


partner, and puffing and perspiring with the exertion; and 
then you saw the said unfortunate partner sink exhausted 
into a chair, after the overpowering task, quite unfit for 
further service that night; happy,.too, if theskirts of her 
dress had not been torn, her curls undone, and two or three 
of her toes squashed. There was no possibility of Sir 
Clumsy entering into a room without stumbling on a chair, 
or treading on the pet dog; nor could he depart without 
falling against, or pushing, or otherwise inconveniencing, 


‘some one of the party. -If he had happened to stand near 


the fire-place, the poker was sure to fally asif by instinct. 
Alas! the clatter drew his attention as it generally did, 
and in his endeavor to remedy the-evil, the tongs and sho- 
vel would follow the example of the poker, and the said 
clatter be renewed with double.effect. Ladies who had a 
fancy to behold their chimney-pieces adorned with China 
vases, mandarin figures, or other ornaments, invariably 
felt a pang shoot across their hearts, whenever they per- 
ceived our. friend making his way towards the fire-place. 
No one liked fo sit next to him at table, as it was a well 
known thing that he should be subjected to have his dress 
spoilt, or his blushing propensities put to the test by the 
awkward obsequiousness of his good-natured neighbor.— 
When a group was happy in tlie discussion of a topic, it 
was seen to dissolve itself at the approach of Sir Goodly. 
Young ladies never cared to let drop their fans and their 
gloves when Sir Goodly was near, because instead of en- 
joying the usual gatlantry, they would be obliged to-take 
part in some awkward scene or another. Indeed, we may. 
say, that our baronet’s gallantry was one of the things 
most to be dreaded in the world. The unfortunate woman 
or git! who chanced to engross his attention was, for the 
time being, obliged to draw largely on herprudence, eith- 
er not to laugh or feel offended; for Sir Goodly had a strange 
knack of telling the most unpalatable things by way of 
compliments. Now, for example. 

Suppose our friend happened to sit next to Mrs, Brown, 
or: a Miss Green, that was uncommonly plain, he would 
either enter into an elaborate and lengthy disquisition on 
the frivolity and little value of personal beauty; or, if he 
chanced to be laudatory, he would select for his praise, 








that feature which could least support the compliment, 
without @ most unwarrantable violation of: all the rules of 


common sense. One night, Sir Goodly, chancing to ‘sit 
by Mrs. Vinegar Gordon, who, although not remarkable 
for beauty, was still more deficient in the article of tem-. 
per, took the.opportunity of. paying her a compliment, (as 


he thought,) by prizing the superiority of a sweet temper, 


over mere personal attractions. This effusion Mrs. Vin- 
egar Gordon considered a specimen of the bitter satire; for 
as she could not hold claims to beduty, and her temper 
was proyerbially tempestuous, she conceived that Sir 
Goodly intended to be peculiarly rude, by insinuating that 
she was quite as objectionable on the one score as on the 
other. The baronet might have praised, in all conscience, 
the fine singing of the lady; but then, if he had done so, 
he would not have been Sir Goodly Clumsy, and conse- 
quently this sketch would never have been written. 

Our baronet having offended one lady, continued his task 
with ‘most exemplary industry. To Miss Green, who had 
a pair of pretty eyes, but a most unfortunate mouth, he 
would say, that the eyes are the principal features—they 
were the mirrors of the soul. He always. admired good 
eyes, &c. &c. So far, so good; but then, thinking to 
heighten the effect of' his aration, he would wind up with 
a—‘‘the mouth is not to be compared with the eyes,”’ &c. 
&c, Confound the man! why could he not leave the 
mouth alone! Then to Miss Jones, who possessed a beau- 
tiful head of hair, of a glossy brown, he would say, that 
red hair was his borror. Now it so happened, that the 
young lady’s hair was naturally red, but she had succeed- 
ed in transforming her compillary appendages from one 
color to another, by means of a peculiar cosmetic. Con- 
found the man! why could he not praise the hair simply, 
without an allusion tothe word, red! Then why. was he 
not more cautious in forming an opinion, as well as in giv- 
ing his opinion vent! Why praise the extraordinaty—nay, 
the unnataral whiteness, regularity, and freshness of lady 
Evergreen’s teeth, when it was evident that her wrinkles, 
her advanced age, (say sixty-eight,) gave the lie direct to 
the counterfeit? hy supply her ladyship with a flattery 
which was strictly due to Mr. Odonto the dentist! 

One of Sir Goodly Clumsy’s most unfortunate failures, 
was his &ttempt. at reconciliation. It was a well-known 
fact, that whenever he interposed his friendly offices to 
adjust a quarrel, the said quarrel, instead.of being adjust- 
ed, acquired. a tenfold degree of force and rancour. The 
baronet’s mal-adroit interference was once the cause of an 
unfortunate duel. Two gentlemen had fallen out in the 
course of conversation; left to themselves, the matter 
would have rested there; but most unluekily, Sir Goodly 
was near, and he contrived, by his kind intentions, to set 
the two gentlemen by the eats in right down good earnest. 
Instead of tarning the matter to a joke—making light of 
it, or suddenly changing the conversation, by asking some 
question, he mixed in the unlucky topic, talked upon it; 
and then he would say, “‘That gentlemen ought not to 
quarrel, but that they ought severally to sacrifice their 
opinionsthey ought'to give in, to prevent any unfortu- 
nale consequence—that obstinacy only created ill blood— 


until certain words escaped, and—and—and—a duel fol- 
lowed.” . 


Now, this wag precisely the way to bring about-a duel, 
by putting the thing into the minds of those who, proba- 
bly,.in the very heat of their contention, had never re- 
verted to such a possibility.. Sir Goodly Clumsy succeed- 
ed by his kindness in bringing the affair toa crisis. His 
dear friend, Reginald Masterton, Esq., was wounded in 
the arm, and in so serious a manner, that the arm Was con- © 
signed tothe amputatory skill of an eminent surgeon. 

Poor Sir Goodly, how many times has he contrived to 











put my patience to the severest trial, by his exuberant 
kindness and courtesy! , I shall never forget the last time 
I bréakfasted with him. He first trod on my toes, in his 
anxiety to hand me the toast.—-then, in his eagerness to 
beg pardon, ‘he contrived to let the toast tumble into my 
tea, and producé a considerable splash, without any ad- 
vantage to my linen; and then, in his nervousness to get 
a napkin, upset the tea-pot, the scalding contents of which 
showered down, as if by instinct, upon my already suffi- 
ciently tortured foot; and this, too, after performing a ra- 
pid, though hot career over my legs! But jt was always 
so with him; at dancing parties it was an established fact, 











that Sir Goodly Clumsy was to stand accountable for all 
the wine and lemonade that was to be spilled, all the 


374 








glasses that were to be broken, and ail the dresses that 
were doomed to be spoiled or torn. Who would dare to 
get into his carriage, or ge to the shooting gullery with 
him! No one,.to be sure,-unless he ‘was endowed with 
more than an ordinary share of courage, or a great stock 
of rashness. 
Sir Goodly was paying his dddresses to a young lady, of| 
whom he was remarkably fond. His friend, Fred. Dan-|j 
gleten, had also an eye to the lady’s fortune. | Sir Goodly 
by his mal-adrot# kindness, contrived, in due process of 
time, to hand over his own intended to .his-rival friend.— 
Nor was this all: the friends of the young lady came up-| 
on him‘in a harricane, demanding satisfaction for his ext| 
traordinary conduct, in conspiring with a pennyless for-! 
tune-hunter, to ensnare the affections of a foolish girl, and | 
so forth. Sir Goodly Clumsy, started prodigiously at this| 
jast stroke of his unlucky planet. Here was the poor fei-| 
low, communing with his most dismal thoughts, and feel-| 
ing the most poignant regret at the Joss which he bad in- 
curred by his pure good ‘nature, when, instead of the least 
congolation, he finds those very persons, on whose friend-| 
ship and opinions ke had confided, coming upon him, like} 
so many -bloodhounds, to revile him with intentions and | 
plots which had never entered his head. 
‘This was enough to drive any one mad—ahy’one, save! 
and except Sir.Guodly Clumsy. ‘Our worthy baronet re-| 
covered from the shock produced by the behavior of the 
“gentle Julia,” and began his career of mal-addresse with, 
redoubled vigor and activity. He became, in. process of] 
time, a very terror to his friends and acquaintances. ‘His) 
unfortunate good-nature was invariably stumbling on some | 
awful blunder. He still remains single: with this excep-| 
tion, there is no blunder, no provoking freak, no clumsi- 
ness of which the baronet is not guilty;’ but if this solitas 
ry blunder is not yet committed, it is, we suppose, simply | 
because the occasion has not offered of hitting upon one) 
of sutliciently enormous dimensions, to be in accordance} 
with the rest of his career.—Hetropolitan. 











JOHNNY BEEDLFE, AGAIN. 





OUR’ QUALITY COUSIN. 


Marm Peabody has got a proper sight of relations, scat: | 
tered about, here and there, and some of them liold théir 
heads up purty’ high in the world. . There is Mrs. Joel’ 


beautiful, delightful, pictorickstick! 








“Mr. Beedle,” says she, ‘I have heard. before ‘that you | 
was afunny man. {am going to look for myself.” 

With that she claps on Marm Peabody’s old sun bonnet, 
and out she goes, dragging wife and me after her, through 
the fields. Atd away she streaked it, through bush and 
briar, and over fence and stone wall; ’twas neck or nothing | 
—but no whow.. And her tongue was running, all the, 
time, as fast as her legs, every mite and grain. Some- 
times | understood what she said,.and sometimes I didn’t. 
But when I didn’t understand, I made as if I did, and she 
was none the .wiser. - oy 4 

“Mr. Beedle,” says she, ‘don’t you admire the beauties 
of the country!” 


“T used to, mam,” says I, ‘before I was married; but | 


now you know, that won’t do at all.” ' 

“Q, you are a queer little man—always thinking of the 
girls—1! am speaking of the beauties of nature.” 

“Oh, ho!—you mean the “beauties of nature. Sartain, 
I admire the beauties of nature, and always did.” 

By and by we got to the top of Bare-back hill, and all 
at once she began to play such antics, that I thought she 
was stung by a bumble bee. ~ 

‘My stars!” says she, ‘what a charming prospect!— 
Come here, good 
folks. Isn’t that enchant- 
— . 

At this, Hannali, she stretched her neck and stared all 
round, without saying a word, for she could make nothing 
out; and she didn’t know how to hide herignorance. But 


This is the spot to look from. 





I biarted right out. ‘*Voooo! I sniggers!” says I—*if 





that don’t take the rag off the bush. ‘That bang ever 
4 es y | 


9 


thing. It’s equal to cash. ; 
“J! don’t see nothing, John,” says Hannah, says she, 
‘*what is it?” e 
**Why look,” says I; 
“Where! where!” 
‘There, there,” says I—and give a sort of jupe with 
my head; for { couldn’t point any where particular. I had 
both handsin my pockets. But Hannah wouldn’t be quiet. 
“Show me what it is, John, this minit, says:she—and 
so she kept worrying and teazing me, till ourcousin spoke 
us, and says she, “Is it all possible, Miss Beedle, that 
you have lived here all your life time, and never found out 
the beauties of this spot!” 
**Yes,”’ says I, “itis possible.” . 
Hannah now begun to be ryled, as I see plain enough. 


‘can’t you see with your eyes?” 











Gibbins of Portland, and her husband is one of the first ; cet ben, 
gentlemen there; far he is a merchant, and lives in a fine |? joke init. But Mrs. Gibbins took her by the hand, | 
house, and has made a glorious spec in the land, down and spoke so kind and suant, that she soon brought her to, 
east. ‘reason. And while she was pointing out and showing her 
- . it ills, and hollows, and woods, and meadows, it} 
a ee ¥ } ’ co wel] | HOW many hills, ‘ ’ P 

Bhe paic b a 8 this summer; and liked us so well | +o to make a prospect; I had a chance to breathe a little. 
that she staid a fortnight; and I dont know how much’ pur 7 jad hardly time to think how nicely I had walked 
longer she would have staid, if it had not beemforanorth- ||" rl sags aaa A athe van chumps gees Bios A gyms 
s". ¢ Hora nor’ lover that pole, before the lady bust out again, and this time | 
east storm that come up and drove her away.. She is a en tala 0 = d. Faith. I'd pt ar t d 
sort of cousin, in a round about, way. of Marm Peabody’s pom = va oke fo shall pel ' poten h nt de | 
—being akin to the Smith’s and Jordan’s, up about Umba-| te apse s ee ee ee 
4 , ~s through another prospect as Jong as I live.” 

gog. And they are.cousins enough to’come three miles Bat.it' was sothiog efhee all—ereat cry and little 1 
out of their wayyevery time they go to market to Portland,|| 1, wos only the sua setting. Ite y : pee 
just to see how we do, and put up with us all night, bag y sey ga I 


and baggage. ; : * : 
ght A apt oe as ve j} down behind the White Mountains. And our cousin made 
’ 8 he cat it, -4rs. GIDDINS 1S|| as great a towse about it a$ if Heaven and earth . 
Marm’s cousin; and so, by that means, cousin to the whole “oh ema tna encanta . sian a 
family. And that aint all—she is one of your first-chop ‘Howsoever, our cousin is a right down nice, clever wo- 
ladies. There ’s no mistake about it; she is the topof the | man. any st Hannah got more than one ew wrinkle 
pot in Portland, rea] superfine upper crust; and up to.all | while she ‘staid-—she learnt her how to sing, and wanted 
manser of gentility. I tetl you what, we had toinind our | r té > the py adn’t the’ 

- ee a ito learn her to play the pyanny, but hadn’t the meang.— 
p’s and q’s when she first come here, or we should disgra-'| Q, she sets every thing by Hannah. But she didn’t like! 
ced ourselves directly. Hannah, my wife, was scart out |our calling one another ‘John and Hanuah.’ Says she,— 
of’ a year’s growth at the first sight of her, ali dresged out || «You should say my dear and my love.” But the first 
in her silks and. satins, and shirt sleeves as big as meal-|\time we tried to practice dearing and loving, we burst 
eo ee gare ae a — page or she right out laughing in each other’s faces, and there was an 

. ae oe ae Pes ap ee new, | end ou’t. ‘Says marm, says she, *They’d never swallow 
to get along througli the ceremonies, onthe grand occasion. } ¢h, on’t a.” 
But I aman old hand at your compliments -and I give her | Awhe oe ict bang A i t 
iat ctdaien ties dis didn acne ’ t When she was going away, she insisted upon it, that we 
= pt ni “i . : adn mpage to oi | must come down to Portland, and pay back her visit. She 
x00d Lordy! just to see meat the table, setting up so'| says 1 shall be a lion when I get there, and take the shine 
prim, and mincing, and taking small moufhfuls. Hannah} off all Portland gentlemen. But she was always joking and 
og tight to opt, ane _ to spe peed -— to oy, nl jesting with me; and I don’t know half the time, whether 
ight out. She declares I took two bites at a.bean.—||she means what she says-orno. Any how, I mean-to let 
But 1 minded well what I was, about, and didn’t make a|\|my whiskers grow, (lent them off last spring at sheep 
single slip. Catch me Wiping my chops upon the table||shearing,) and see what will turn up next winter; when 
cloth, or picking my teeth with a fork, in such company.|| the sleighing: comes round. Who knows!—Portland Ad- 
‘Then such apologizing and politeness in poking the vic*|| vertiser. 
tuaJs at hey! Hannah says, if she didn’t get enough to! 
eat, it wasn’t my fault. And whenever the lady said,— : 

“Mr. Beedle, 1°!l trouble you for this or that”—I always! 
spoke right up with, ‘\O marm, that trouble is a pleasure.” | 

Finally our cousin had to come out and say, that she} 
was surprised to find ‘‘so civilized a being, so far up the| 
country;” and she couldn’t invent how,'nor where, I had, 
og up so much pojiteness, as I had never been to Port- 
and. 

Well, my lady had hardly been in the house two hours} 
before she began to ask us about the prospects here in the 
country. ‘Q,’, says I, ‘pretty fair, considering. Hay 
will come in short, owing to the drouth in the spring; but 











EG@O! 


*Mother,’ cries the young Marquis of Makeweight to his 
beautiful-preceptress, the Duchess of Courtinsight, ‘what 
is an egotist? My tutor, Mr. Prosem, says that Cobbett, 
(the fellow about whom there. is so much fuss in the pa- 
pers,) isa disgusting egotist. Did I ever see an.egotist!’ 

‘An egotist, my lové,’ replies the duchess, with a most 
Edgeworthian air of maternal wisdom,—‘is a man who is 
always talking about himself. The late lord Erskine, 
generally esteemed an able politician, completely lost 
himself in public life by this foible. It was always ‘I—I 


—I,’ in bis speeches. Egotism is a fault, as common as 


It comes out of a cloud and | 


Ee ———————————————————S 


\year. 


When her under |ip begins to curl over downwards, there’s ||, 
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alking of themselves; but y 
talking of themselves; but you may have obser 
dear, that the word J is slinbet banished my sl —{ 
While other people in society bring ‘it into conversation 
half a dozen times in a minute, / am studiously careful 
to avoid it, by the use of impersonal plirases—sueéh ag. 
‘It is said,’ “They say,’ or ‘There is reason to believe? 
I. have a horror of the very sound of ‘I,’ and invariably 
set down an egotist as an ill-bred person, Be carefyj 
therefore, my dear Makeweight, by fyllowing my exam. 
ple, to avoid this odious imputation.’ 

‘I wont forget, mother—I certainly will-not forget,’ re- 
plies the littla marquis. ‘I should be very sorry to be 
called an egotist. How dreadful ‘hot it is this morning! 
The thermometer stands at 88!’ . 

‘Dreadful, indeed. Even with my bonnet I could 
scarcely stand. the sun on the conservatory this mornin 
I was obliged to run through into the library for fear » 
coup de soleil.’ 

‘What weather for the harvest people! It will throw 
them all intoa fever!’ 

‘They are used to it.’ 

' ‘Not to this excessive heat—it is so rare in England,— 
And do you see in the papers what frightful accounts from 
Italy! That last eruption of Vesuvius appears to have 
done a great deal of mischief.’ 

‘Why do people buy estates in. the neighborhood of a 
volcano!’ 

‘I suppose the estates descend to them like Curtin-sight 
Castle to my father. You know, when you’so often ex- 
press your dislike to living in Lancashire, he tells you it is 
the fault of scme ancestor of ours in the reivn of Henry 
VIII. ‘These poor Neapolitans. were born on the moun- 
tain, and have become attached to the soil. After all, it 
requires some heroism to expose one’s self to such a fear- 
ful risk. Think of being awakened out of your sleep by 
the roaring of a volcano and finding a stream of burning 
fava pouring down upon your house!” 

‘Do we know any ane at Naples just now!’ enquires the 

duchess, languidly. ‘Lady Emeline wasthere last win- 
ter, and the Duke of Rawdon, and several of our friends. 
But they have been all returned thisage. No one of any 
consideration remains at Naples at this season of the 
Every body js, in villeggiatura, or at the baths of 
Lucca or Albano, or somewhere or other. Iam glad there 
is no person I care about on the spot.’ 
‘But the poor people.” 
If the truth must be owned, I have little sympathy for 
what 1s called the people—en masse. I have just that 
sort of susceptibility, that, to be interested about a per- 
son, itis necessary that I should know something about 
them, or have had something to do with them,’ drawled 
the duchess, with equal disregard of grammar and consis- 
tency. ‘How is it possible to care for those whom one 
has never seen, and shall probably never see!’ : 

And her grace’s noble disciple admired the impersonat 
phrase,without perceiving the (chilly egotism it-tended to 
disguise.) ‘Pray,my love,go and dress!’ was his mother’s 
concluding admonition, ‘You have been poring over that 
newspaper these ten minutes, in your shooting-jacket; and 











i shows a great red face about two minutes, and then went || 











the potatées look well, and corn is going to turn out a 
grand crop.” ts ; 


it is vulgar. Iknow hundreds of people who are always 


it has struck seven.’ 

‘My cloths.are not damp—you need not, be afraid of my 
taking cold,’ was the reply of the marquis, (accustomed 
to those officious attentions on the part of his mother, 
whieh, imcertain’English circles, betray a most dowager-’ 
ly but very unwomanly degree of sympathy with the heir- 
apparent of the house, in preference to all its minor olive 
branches; and supposing her grace’s uneasiness to be 
caused by his own predicament!) ‘Burton brought me my 
slippers as I came through the vestibule.’ . 

‘Bat you do not consider, that till Barton sees you in 
the drawing-room, he never orders the second dinner-bell 
rung! and poor La Mollette’s entrées are invariable cold 
in consequence. Yesterday the purée aux marrons, in 
which the cutlets were served, were just of the consisten- 
cy. of mortar, while-the pheasant was roasted perfectly 
brown. You know I detest a dinner retardé. You ought 
to be moré considerate of the feelings of other people.’ 

-‘Just one minute! Iam looking over the advertise- 
ments for a specific for the toothache, which I think I saw 
announced the-other day.’ 

‘The toothache! My dear love! you do not tell me 
that your teeth are going? I will write to Cartwright di- 
rectly. There is no one of any consequence in town just 
now. I dare say he would come down for a day.— 
The toothache!—at fourteen!—and J am nearly four-and- 
thirty, and have never so much as felt a pain in mine; ex- 


carriage for the opera, that night the coachman ran over 
the drunken Irishman, and the people had the impudence 
to force the sefvants to Bow street. ‘And how long have 
you had this horrible toothache?’ ; 

‘My dear mother, toothache?’ : 

‘Tam sure you said so. You have almost induced me 
to fancy I felt something in mine! What made you ta 
about specifics!’ : Rig 

‘Do you not remember telling my father at breakfast 
that Victorine had not been able to sit up for,you last 
night, because she has not slept this week past from a 
violent toothache?’ , 
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‘Oh!—Victorine!—tiresome creature! Yes! she has 
thought proper to tie up her. face, till she looks-just like 
one of those frightful figures one sees peeping over the 
blinds of St. George’s Hospital, as one drives ‘through 
the Park. ‘They really ought not to have an hospital so 
near 4 public promenade: it is quite disgusting.’ ~ 

I suppose the air is purer for the invalids.’ . 

‘Is that a reason why it should be contaminated, to. 
make jt intolerable for us?’ 

‘Ah! here is the advertisement for the elixir.’ 

‘Well, write me where the medicine is sold on ‘a slip 
of paper; and tell Burton to send off one of the grooms 
for a bottle, instantly!’ 

‘There! did you see the lightning? 
dous storm iscoming! Had he not better wait?’ ' 

‘Oh, dear, uo! They will take care ‘to send only one 
of the helpers, and on a horse of no particular value. I 
must have this elixir before night!” " 

‘Does your pain increage, ther?’ 

‘My pain! Pray my .dear Makeweight, be more cau- 
tious what you say, or people will really fancy something 
isthe matter with my teeth. Of course I want this reme- 
dy for Ma‘amselle Victorine. 

‘How kind of you! Poor-Victorine! I will go directly. 
Lend me your Bramah pen. Poor Victorine! she is such 
a good creature!’ ; ° 

‘She is a very stupid creature! What business had she 
to goand catch cold! . It must have been carelessness, or 
pure perversity, at this season of the yeat! And now, 
unless I can manage to get her the elixir before night, I 
must again submit to the services of that odious Wingfield, 
who puts in a papitlote with just as’ much fear and trem- 
bling as J should make up a Congreve ‘rocket. I keep 
scolding her all the time; but to what purpose? ~ It is so 
insupportable to have a person about one who is evident- 
ally frightened to death. I hope to goodness we shall be 
able to cure Victorine’s mat de dents. I dare say it is 
half fancy.’ . 

“She ooks dreadfully ill. I met her in the gallery this 
morning; and when J asked her how she had rested, and 
whether she felt better, I assure you I could searcely un- 
derstand her answer; I never saw a face so swollen.” ’ 

“Five I’s in five seconds! My dear love, yor are grow- 
ing as sad an egotist as Lord Erskine! Now, go and dress 
—if you keep dinner waiting to-day, you “are inexcusable. 
Pray, observe, by the way, that my wishes are expressed 
without a single use of your own horrible—Eco!”—Tuait's 
Edinburgh Magazine. 





What a tremen- 





my COBBETT. 

Bell’s Life in, London contains some fine lines on Cobbett, 
whose extraordinary talents as a writer-we shall ever be ready 
toadmit, however we may disapprove of some parts of his po- 
litical conduct. The following is a sample: 

And where is the spirit that spurn’d all control? 

That vigor of thought—eomprehension of soul! 

How narrow, how limited, now is its span— 

How feeble its energies! Lord, what is man? 


No arguments courteous thy pages adorn— 

Thine invectives how coarse, and how bitter thy scorn! 
Yet genius all bars to thy progress o’ercatne, 

And marked out the pathway to honor and fame. 


Though thy vanity always excited a smile, 

How pure was thy language, how manly thy style! . 

The bright sun of fortune on thee never shone, 

And whate’er thou attain’d to, the praise was thine own. | 


AJthough in the lap of obscurity nurs’d, : 
The bonds which cgnfin’d thee were scornfully burst; 
?Twas thine a rough course through existence to steer, 
Undaunted by danger—a stranger to fear. 


Persevering, industrious, with powers undecay’d, 

The mind never falter’d, nor weakness betray’d; 

And while in full vigor thy pulses beat high, 

Thy genius appear’d far too brilliarit to die. 

What avails now thy pen, dipp’d in wormwood and gall— 

Tis vexation of spirit and vanity all; 

Ah! though we to Fame’s proudest summit may mount— 

The earth-worm must settle the gloomy account. 
New-York Star. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS, 


Literature or Axerica—The Rev. Andrew Reed 
an English Clergyman, has just published a work.on the 
United States, compiled while on a tour through our coun- 
try. A spirit of candor, liberality, andimpartiality, char- 
acterises this book, which is seldom found in the volumes 
of English tourists. The special object-of Dr. Reed, in 
coming here, was to visit the churches in- America; this 
necessarily Jed him to Secome acquainted with our most 
eminent Divines, and brought him into immediate connex- 
ion with our literary men; thus enabling him to form a 
More correct estimate of American Literature, than the 








English reviewer who sneeringly asked, ‘Who reads an 
American book?” The.annexed extract shows Dr. Reed’s 
sentiments on this subject.—Pitsburgh Saturday Eve- 
ning Visiter. . ' 
. “ I think you cannot fail, my dear friend to survey this 
brief report on the subject of education, whether collegi- 
dte or common, with wonder and admiration. And yet 
we have been told. in the face of all this evidence, .with 
petulance and pride, that the Americans have no litera- 
ture, and.are not a literary people. Not literary! and yet 
they have done more for letters than any people ever did 
in similar circumstances. Not literary! and vet have made 
more extensive grants‘in favor of universal education than 
any other country. Not literary! and yet’ not, only the 
common schoul, but the academy ahd-the college, are 
traveling over the breadth of the land; and are sometimes 
found located in the desert, in anticipation of a race that 
shall be born. Not literary! and yet in the more settled 
States, a fourth part of the people are at school: and in 
the State of New York alone, apart from all private sem- 
inaries, there are 9,600 schools, sustained at a yearly ex- 
pense Of. 1,126,482 dollars! Not literary! and yet there 
are, in this new country, fifteen. universities; forty-six col- 
leges; twenty-one medical schools; and twenty-one the- 
ological! Not literary! and yet they circulate seven hun- 
dred and fifty millions of newspapers a year;this is twenty- 
five to our one; and-all our best books commonly run 
through more and larger editions there than they do at 
home. 
They have no literature, indeed! The fact is, they have 
all the literature that is possible to their age and circum- 
stances; and as these advance, they will assuredly advance 
in the more abstruse and abstract sciences, till it shall be 
a bold thing for any'to call themselves their peers. Their 
fidelity for the past is their security forthe future. Mean- 
time, are not Newton and Locke, Bacon and Shakspeare, 
as much theirs as they are ours?’ Would it be wisdom, on 
their part, to repudiate them! Would it be wisdom in us 
to reproach them with tastes: which do them‘honor, and 
to endeavor to separate them fromcommunity in our-com- 
mon republic of letters, which more than any thing may 
make two great nations, that are one in aflinity, one in 
fact! For my own part, I know of nothing more~ ‘truly 
sublime than to see this people inthe very infancy of 
their national existence, put forth such Herculean energy 
for the diffusion of universal’ knowledge and universal vir- 
tue! But prejudice hag neither eyes nor ears!” 


Martrimony.—A young gentleman, perfectly well edu- 
cated fur business, and possessing many. advantages in 
mercantile connections, who is at present in a situation 
in this city, is desirous of forming a matrimonial alliance 
with a young lady of pleasing disposition and good educa- 
tion. A good persona! appearance is desirable, but that 
is not so indispensable as the first; both ef which are ab- 
solutely requisite. Property isa secondary consideration, 
although the sum. of ¢1000 or $2000 on the Jady’s part, 
might add materially to their annual income by prudent 
investment, which the advertiser has frequent opportuni- 
ties of doing to a great advantage. 

The advertiser 1s nearly twenty-five years of age, near 
six féet in height, stout .in proportion, dark complexion 
and hair, an exceNent constitution; his education fits him 
for the husband of a lady of ‘first rate acquitements;, on 
the death of his only surviving relative, he succeeds,to a 
property of near $3000 per annum; bears the name and 
lineage of one of the most celebrated’ men America has 
at any time produced, and has often been complimented on 
his manly yet gentle disposition. = 

Circumstances over which the advertiser has no con- 
trol, preclude the possibility of his making proposals in 
the usual way: but notwithstanding, his sincerity may be 
relied upon with the most implicit confidence; and should 
more than one reply be the result, the moment an arrange- 
ment is concluded, all the other letters will immediately 
be returned through the proper channel to the wri- 
ters; and should any puppy be discovered meddling in 
this affair by sending fictitious letters, purporting to be 


ity as he will little relish. Address I. S. P. Post Of- 
fice. None much’ older than himself need apply—™M. Y. 
Transcript. 


A Sinecutar Wacer.—The date of Mr. Pigott’s (of 
Chetwynd) death is known by the remarkable wager re- 
corded in Burrows’ Reports, under the title of ‘The Earl 
of March versus Pigott,”” in which Lord Mansfield decid- 
ed, that, the impossibility of a contingency ‘is no bar to its 
becoming the subject of a wager, provided the impossibili- 
ty is unknown to both the ‘parties at the time of laying 
it.’ The case was this: Mr. R. Pigott and Mr. Codring- 


jton agreed to run their fathers’ lives one against the 


other.. Sir William Codrington being a little turned of 
fifty; Mr. Pigott, senior, upwards of seventy; but the 
latter was already. dead. He died in Shrophshire (150 
miles from London,) at two o’clock in the: morning of the 
day on which the bet was made at Newmarket, after din- 
ner. This circumstance was at the time unknown to, and 





'\not even,suspected by, either party; but hence Mr, Pigott. 


from a lady, he :nay expect such a reception for his temer- ||: 





was induced to resist payment of the five-hundred guineas, 
for which the wager was laid; and Lord March, after- 
wards the well known Duke of Queensberry, who had ta- 
ken Mr. Codrimgton’s bet, was compelled to bring his ac- 
tion, in which he succeeded. , 


Ciose Suavine.—During the fire on boatd the schoon- 
er Sarak, on saturday afternoon, a gentleman was quietly 
standing on the north side of Central.wharf with his hands 
in his breeches pockets, anticipating no evil.. When the 
explosion > took place, a piece of plank or spar, several 
feet inlength, was thrown With great force, either over the 
stores, or by some inexplicable process round the corner, 
and whizzing along like a double-headed shot, one end 
struck the skirts of the geutieman’s coat, which were 
quietly hanging down, thinking of no harm, and cut them 
both off as clean as a whistle! The unfortunate wight, 
who left home after dinner, arrayed in a neat looking coat, 
returned with-a lengthened visage to his domicil,- clad in 
as snug a icoking spencer, as could’ be wished.—Boston 
Journal. 


A letter from Cuddalore in the East India papers, 
states: —‘‘A female,-now under sentence of death, is 
about to be executed for a murder of a more atrocious na- 
ture than any that has ever come to our knowledge. The 
husband of the woman gave her some mutton to curry for 
his supper, and the woman’s paramour.chancing to come 
in‘during the time of the preparation, asked for and ob- 
tained the curry, which,being very hungry; he complete- 
ly Gevoured: the woman fearing her husband’s anger, and 
having no means of replacing the mutton, actually killed 
her own child, curried it, and served it up to her husband, 
who, finding the bones smaller and more tender than 
those of mutton, taxed her with presenting him with kid; 
but suddenly, as if suspecting the horrible catastrophe, he 
inquired for his child when dreadful to relate, the mother 
confessed-the murder, and infernal fact of having made 
the flesh of her infant into curry for.its father! Our rea- 
ders may feel inclined to doubt the reality of so diabolical 
transaction; but we are sorry-to say that we have no rea- 
son to do so.”—London Courier. 


Pavine Postace.—There are many persons who think 
it altogether proper to write Jetters upon their own private 
affairs, to other people without paying the postage.— 
Amongst intimate friends, snch a-course may be Jawful. 
With merchants whose correspondence is mutually ad- 
vantageous it is usual, but where the.writer has no claim 
upon the reader,.to tax him with postage is nearly as bad 
as taking a similar amount aut of his pocket .by slight of 
hand. If people who are in the practice of this system, 
were only acquainted with the impressions produeed upon 
the minds of tlrose with whoin they take this liberty un- 
authorised, they would perceive that the worst mode in 
the world of securing the aid of another in rendering 
them a-service, is by begininng to display their gratitude 
by a draft upon his purse. Publishers and editors of 
newspapers are very much exposed tothis species of im- 
position. There are persons, wholly unknown to them 
who have the: modesty ‘to order papers not only without 
paying in advance according to the general usage, but ev- 
en without paying the postage. —Philadelphia Gazette. 

A poet ought not to pick nature’s pocket: Jet him bor- 
row, and so borrow as to repay by the very act of borrow- 
ing. Examine nature accurately, but write from recollec- 
tion; and trust more to your imaginatien than to your 
memory.—Coleridge. 

Ancient Psatmopy.—Before,the date of Isaac Watts, 
the standard of Sacred Songs was rather low. Instance: 
Tis like the precious ointment, 

Down Aaron’s beard did go, 
Down Aaron’s beard it downward went, 
His garment skirts unto. . 

Another instance, we give, perhaps a little more poeti- 
cal, if not quite so exalted: 

Ye monsters of the bubbling deep, 
Your maker’s praises spout, 

Up from the sands ye codlings peep, 
And wag your tails about! 


The above, from the New Hampshire Telegraph, are 
tolerably fair specimens, but we happen to recollect a bet- 
ter:— 

The race is not forever got, : 
By him who fastest runs, 
Nor the battel, by those peopel, 
That shoot with the longest guns! | 
New-Engtand Gqlary. 
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IMPROMPTU. 
ADDRESSED TO A BLUE-EYED LADY. 
The stars that gem the midnight sky, 
Exalt our thoughts to joys above: 
The beams that lighten from thine eye, 


Bring heaven to earth,~-for heaven is love. 
me Knickerbocker, 
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A DREAM OF YOUTH. 


I dreamed a dream of childhood’s home, 
That happiest time of human years, 
When all beneath the sky’s blue dome 
The rainbow-hue of beauty wears; 
When clouds that dim our morning sky, 
Are gilded as they float on high. 


I was again a happy boy, 
Without a care my-hopes to mar, 
And sweets were mine that never cloy; 
And:every tree, and brook, and star, 
Were things that gave my heart delight, 


’ For innocence made all things:bright. 


Again I sat beneath the tree, 
That waved its branches o’er my head, 


From whence my wandering gaze could see © 


The woods and valley round me spread— 
The brook that flowed in peace along, 
And lulled my spirit with its song. 


While near me sat my favorite dog, 
The sharer of my infant play, 
Who, heedlegs of my threat to flog, 
Would frequent o’er the distance stray, 
And hunt the game that met his eye, 
Regardless of my angry cry. 


Again I trudged along to school, 
With book and bag, in discontent ; 
Oft pausing by some standing pool, 
To stone its dwellers as I went, 
To vent on them my puny rage, 
And the unequal battle wage. 


Or loitered gladly on the way, 

To listen to some sweet bird’s strain, 
That caroled from the hedge its lay, 
’ Then mounted on the wing again, 
And as its flight was not pursued, 
Its warbling melody renewed. 


And when the busy day was done, 
’ And all our tedious studies o’er, 
How, gladly homeward would I run, 
Or pause and join in play onte more 
With my young mates upon the green 
Till twilight dawned above the scene. 


And then surprised to find it late, 
How would we scamper e’er the mead, 
Nor till we reached our homes, abate’ 
The measure of our hurried speed, 
Yet often gazing, trembling, back, 
To see if sprites were on our track. 


Again we roved the tangled wood, 

Or beat the bushes for the nest, 
Where snugly lay the callow brood 

Of field-lark with the speckled breast; 
And joy would sparkle in our eyes, 
Whene’er we gained the wished-for prize. 


Or rolled the log to seek the snake, 
And rouse him from his hidden lair; 

Or start the rabbit from the brake, 
And spread the net, or fix the snare, 

To catch the rover, when at night 

He sought the thicket from his flight. 


Again with muffled hands and face, 
I bravely warred upon the bee, 
And drove him from his hiding place, 
That all his sweets might be for me; 
And reveled on his luscious store, 
And wished, when it was gone, *twas more. 


Oh happy time! Oh happy days! 
How-did my buoyant spirit swell, 
As I enacted o’er the plays, 
To which I long had bade farewell, 
And once again a merry boy, 
Lived, pleasure only to enjoy. 


*Tis done—I am myself again; 
I am not what I seemed to be; 
My lamp’s faint light is on the wane, 
My book has fallen from my knee; 
I dreamed of joy—I wake to pain— 
Oh let me dream that dream again. 


Cc. A.J. 


jter of Mohammed is required of Christians no one can 


Spirit: of the writer, yet it cannot supply the place of dis- 


| the age of twenty. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF MOHAMMED. 


Sismondi, in his work upon the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, has gone into some defence of the Arabian prophet. 
He seems to regard him not’as an imposter, but a great 
reformer and deluded enthusiast. Our own views of this 
subject accord with those of the Italian historian; we be- 
lieve Mohammed to have been deceived and not a de- 
ceiver, and shall, in thia article, state those facts which 
broke down the prejudices of‘our education, and.led us to 
regard the despised imposter as one of the greatest men 
that has ever lived. That a fair inquiry into: the charac- 


doubt, more particularly after observing the unkind and 
partial views which most historians have taken of it. . 

The sources of our knowledge respecting Mohammed 
are, unfortunately, few; and those few scarce trustworthy. 
They are four: the Arabian writers of his own time; the 
Christian writers of the same period ; oral tradition; and 
the Koran. All writers since the death of the prophet 
have, of necessity, derived their information from one of 
these sources. But.the Arabians and Christians of Mo- 
hammed’s time were alike credulous, bigoted, unfair, and 
ignorant; they were either for or against him, and they 
made all circumstances, too, take sides, and speak for or 
against him. Oral tradition is always doubtful, and the 
more so the more important and partizan the question. 
And for the Koran, it was Mohammed’s own work, and 
though all collateral evidence goes to support not to op-. 
pose it, and though it may well be supposed to speak the 


tinct historic evidence. From these four sources, how- 
ever, co.ves all our knowledge, and upon that knowledge 
we must rest dur opinion; for the argument’ sometimes 
urged, that no Christian ever disputed his dishonesty, and 
we should therefore believe in it, is too unsound to require 
refutation; it would disprove every religion under heaven. 
Of the early childhood and youth of the prophet; of 
those that had the care of him; of the iafluences that sur- 
rounded him; of his father, his mother; his education, 
pursuits, and prospects, we know nothing. He has him- 
self told us, (Koran, chap. 29th,) that he was not taught 
to read or write; this, Mr. Bush, one of his latest biogra- 
phers, thinks probably untrue, as his cousin, who was 
educated with him, and most of those merchants among 
whom he for many years did business, had learned that 
necessary art; but is it more probable that Mohammed’s 
education was in that point neglected, or that he caused 
to be written and published, as truth, what every man 
who had traded with him during twenty, years knew to be 
false, and what the very scribe, who wrote it from Mo- 
— dictation, must have recognized as an impudent 
ie! ' 
His father and mother Jied while he was.a child, and 
he passed into the family of his grandfather, and then 
into that of his uncle, and many wonderful stories are 
told of miraculous predictions of his future state; but as 
we do not find his relatives treating him as other than a 
destitute orphan, we pass them by. While yet a boy he 
was sent to Syria on a comniercial expedition; the next 
year. went out as a soldier against the desert tribes, and 
then once more turned into the peaceful walks of business. 
When his father died, he left him but five camels and one 
slave, and, in accordance with the Arabian fashion, even 
these were taken from the poor child by his richer rela- 
tives. Mohammed had then no wealth of his own to 
trade upon, and was consequently obliged to act as agent 
for others. At first, his uncle Abu Taleb gave him em- 
ployment, and afterwards a rich- widow of his native city, 
Mecca, in whose servicé we find him engaged when of 
While in this situation, the young 
Arabian, by his journeys into Syria, acquired, probably, 
some knowledge of the Jewish and Christian scriptures; 
and was led to remark the superiority of their Deism over 
the Polytheism of his own country, which was then filled 
with an immoral and idolatrous race, and which, even at 
that early age, perhaps, he formed the plan of reforming 
and elevating. 
At twenty-five or twenty-eight he married Cadijah, the 
widow whose agent he had been, and was, from that age 
until forty, as far as we know, a merchant-of Mecca. 
But though we hear little of the particulars of this period 
of Mohammed’s life, we do hear something of his general 
conduct and character: he was just, temperate, industri- 
ous, and true to his wife, (many years his elder,) in an 
age and country where polygamy was almost universal. 
Among the first men of his native place by birth, and 
since his marriage by fortune, we do not find him seekin 
power or popular favor in one instance. He seems to 
have passed his time in study and meditation, private, un- 
ambitious, and unassuming. In this first era of his life 





then, there is nothing to-lead us to the conclusion that he 
sought power, and much fo induce us to doubt whether he 
would seek it through crime and imposture. 


_ forty began his mission and the second era of his 
e. 
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the city, for the purposes of religious thought and study; 
these visits became the more frequent and long, the longer 
they were continued, until at iength, upon returning from 
his meditations, fasts, and prayers, he began to hint to his 
wife that he had received supernatural communications in 
his retirement, and heard the voices of angels. She at 
first laughed at his visions as the results of a disturbed 
fancy; but as, day after day, he repeated the particulars 
of the visits paid him, her scepticism wavered, and at 
length failed; and she became his first disciple. His next 
convert was his slave, whom -he freed at once; in imita- 
tion of which act, all his followers free those who turn to 
the true faith. The third’ Mohammedan was. Ali, the 
cousin of the prophet, who afterwards played.a noted part 
under him: the fourth was Abubeker, a rich and influen- 
tial citizen of Mecca. But though thus successful, four 
years were allowed to elapse before any public attempt 
was made to gain followers, and during that time so little 
was done in private that but nine persons joined him, 
To what this slow progress is to be ascribed we know not; 
but are more disposed to look upon it as the result of a 
gradual growth in self-confidence and enthusiasm, than 
as the non-committal policy of an imposter who might 
lose all, and could gain nothing, by such dilatory pro- 
ceedings. 

» At lengta, when forty-four years of age, he called to- 
géther all his relatives to a feast, and announced to them 
his mission; what he said was seconded by the enthusias- 
tic Ali in such terms of extravagance as called forth, first 
the ridicule. and then the indignation of the company, who 
dispersed unconverted and angry. ' 

But Mohammed was not moved by this failure; rejected 
by his relatives, he appealed to his countrymen; and 
taking his stand in the. great temple of his country, he 
caJled upon the pilgrims that flocked thither to forsake 
their idols and follow the true Ged. He declared the 
unity of the Deity, and reproved in the strongest terms 
the obstinacy, perverseness, and idolatry of those he ad- 
dressed. He was met, of course, with scoffing, ridicule, 
and charges of imposture and lying. But neither taunts, 
nor threats; moved him. In private or public; to the rich 
and the poor; the learned and the ignorant, he proclaimed 
his doctrines and insisted upon their reception. He spoke 
of the perfectness of the One God; of a future resurree- 
tion, day of judgment, and state of reward and punish- 
ment; he insisted upon faith and good works, prayer, 
fasting, charity, and purity, He-took no reward, and 
would receive no benefit from his labors; he was sent “as 
a bearer of good tidings and a denouncer of threats,”—* 
and in the most glowing colors he painted the heaven that 
awaited the true believer, and the hell that yawned for 
the infidel. 

But intwo years his labors gained him no more than 
thirty proselytes; his enthusiasm was, however, none the 
less on that account, and he continued undaunted to preach 
his doctrines, until at last the chief men of the nation be- 
gan to apprehend real danger to their faith and power 
from his exértions. 

His uncle, Abu Taleb, was, at that time, at the head of 
the most powerful tribe of the country, and to him the 
leaders addressed themselves, and begged him to put his 
innovating nephew to silence. He-listened to their en- 
treaties, and seeking Mohammed, placed before him the 
danger arising from his conduct, and the necessity of a 
change,—‘*No,” said the reformer, “though you should 
set the sun against me on the right hand, and the moon on 
my left, I would not relinquish: my enterprize:”’—and he 
did not, and, a his honor be it said,) his uncle, though not 
a believer in him. risked all rather than- desert his rela- 
tive, and while he lived protected him. ‘ 
The enemies of the new faith now proceeded to vio- 
lence; the followers of the prophet were driven from 
Mecca, and his very daughter forced to flee into Ethiopia 
for safety. His uncle stil! remaining his friend, the tribe 
before mentioned at length separated into two factions, of 
which Mohammed’s, during Abu Taleb’s life, remained in 
possession of Mecca, and saved him from the fury of his 
foes. : 

At length, in the seventh year of his mission, his pro- 
tector died, and almost at the same moment, his moog 
beloved Cadijah; he named'that year, “‘the year 0 
mourning.” ; 

His guardian gone, the cause of the crescent seemed nm 
danger of entire destruction; follower after follower le 
his side, and he was at length obliged to withdraw, him- 
self, from the city. But finding his ministry unavailing 
in the little village whither he had retired, he.again a 
to Mecca, again resumed his stand in the holy place, = 
poured out his doctrines in the teeth of danger. . 
boldness was not unrewarded; among the pilgrims w 
listened to his words, and believed, were six men — 
Medina, who, on their retarn to that city, spread abroa 
his fame among their countrymen, The consequence 
was, that in the twelfth year of his mission, twelve, men 
came from Medina to Mecca and swore allegiance to Mo- 
hammed in these words— 

“That they would renounce idolatry ;, that they woul 














He had long been in the habit of retiring to a cave near 


*Koran, chap. 42. - 
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not steal, nor cominit adultery, nor kill their children, (as 
did the Pagan Arabs when unable to maintain them,) nor 
forge calumnies of any: and, moreover, that they would 
obey the prophet in all things reasonable.” 

In the following year a depufation waited upon Moham- 
med, to offer him an asylum in Medina; they promised in 
the name of that city to recejye and detend him,—**but,” 
end they, ‘‘if recalled to your country, will you abandon 
us!’ 

“All things,” he replied, “are now common between 
us; your blood is my blood; your ruin is my ruin.” 

“And if we die for you, what will be our reward!” 

“Paradise,” was his confident and simple answer. 

And now the time was at hand for a great change in the 

fortunes of the enthusiast of Mecca; his countrymen de- 
termined op his death in solemn council, and those who 
should execute the will of the mass were appointed. 
' He was not, however, unaware of the plot laid against 
him, “but,” as he said afterwards, (Koran, chap. 8,) ‘God 
laid a plot against his enemies, and God is the best layer 
of plots.” Informed of his danger, he fled, with one ful- 
lower, to Medina, while Ali assumed his mantle and 
place, and deceived those who sought his life. 

Not far from the city, he took shelter in a cave, and it 
is related that while there, his foes came to the mouth of 
the cavern; but seeing a spider’s web drawn across it, did 
not enter, While it was yet doubtful if they would enter 
or no, his comrade said to the prophet, with reference to 
their weakness—‘‘Alas! we are only two.” ‘Nay,’ re- 
plied the still confident apostle, “there is a third with us. 
even God himself.” Escaping those in pursuit of him, he 
came in safety to Medina, and was received by a company 
of five hundred men. 

Here closes what we may call the second period or era 
of Mohammed’s life. Do his actions during this period 
resemble most those of an ambitious imposter, or a deluded 
enthusiast! His private character remained as before, 
unexceptionable; he superadded to it—what? An attempt 
to gain power by flattering those about him? No; buta 
change imthe moral and religious principles of his coun- 
trymen, at variance with their prejudices and passions: 
he sought to reform the world as Christ had sought to re- 
form it and had for his effort been persecuted, and reviled, 
and-crucified. And when resisted by his kin; opposed by 
his protector; ridiculed and threatened by the people; his 
followers driven to the desert, and his own life sought ,— 
did he waver, or temporize, or swerve from his course? 
Not one hair’s breadth. Look at the oath taken by those 
of Medina,—it was not to make him their monarch, but 
to keep God’s moral law, and render to him, Ged’s mes- 
senger, reasonable obedience. Mark his self-reliance too; 
from the hour when he called his friends to the feast 
where he revealed himself, to and through that moment 
when his foes, thirsting for his blood, stood before the 
cavern, and his life hung by a thread,—he never doubted 
his success, or repented his efforts;—he appears ever to 
have felt that there was one with him, * even God him- 
self.” Do these things savor of the deceiver or the self- 
deceived? 

_ In our next we shall speak of the third period of his 
life, in which, if anywhere, the cloven foot is visible. 
(To be continued.) 











BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 








TIMOTHY TINSPOUT, THE SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE. 


As a boy, Timothy was remarkable for nothing but the 
length of his ears, which hung like a cow’s dewlap, and 
the peculiar speaking-trumpetness of his mouth. He did 
not eat much, and though he thirsted after honors, he had 
no taste for cold water. Study, Timotheus meddled little 
with; his bent was decidedly toward spouting$ and Mar- 
mion and Hohenlinden ran round his brain, and rode 
horseback on his tongue to the exclusion of all numbers, 
nouns, and nomenclatures. The first time I saw Tin- 
spout was when he was in the midst of Cicero against 
Verres, and I felt an admiration for him but one degree 
north of idolatry. From his mouth words. came with a 
good taste and an emphasis that crammed them down 
your throat, kick you never so hard; he was, all owned, a 


‘most remarkable boy in the way of voice. ‘At play even,} 


his clear, metallic, masterly tones rung out ina style that 
scared the bats from their hiding places; and his‘‘Co-o-o- 
0-rem” rang in. my ear.often, the livelong night. 

In due time, Tinspout frequented college; there he was 
not very popular at first, thongh he talked’ much about 
human nature, and deemed himself an adept: but.after a 
few months, when. his fellows found him to be neither a 
“dig” nor a ‘bore,’ nor even much of a moralist, they 
thought better of him; and as he kept pretty much to him- 
self, shook his long eats in private, quoted poetry like one 
that might write if he, would, and as a spouter threw 
ashes on every cotemporary in every class—he was soon 
one of the real clever men, and drank whiskey punch with 
the first set. I say he thought himself a cute one in the 
knowledge of human nature, and he did, in truth, know 
Something of its chemical character, but as to its practi- 
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cal uses, and how to close its stops. and play upon it until 
it-should ‘discourse most eloquent music,” he knew no- 
thing. But as he ascended into the higher ranks, and his 
speech-power became more and more apparent, his fame 

spread, and he soon found himself class orator, dinner 
nore club orator, secret meeting ‘orator, and, in short. 
orator general for the junto. Timothy now began to 
brush up, and patronize the ladies and hair dressers, and 
wheedled his old. father into a new coat, and rubbed the 
mud from hig shoes, and the roughness from his manners. 
A woman has a vast influence over such negative men as 
Tim, for he was. negative only ‘in intellectual power, and 
had the best heart imaginable; and in.a little while he 
learned to be somewhat disgusted with the prodigal sons 
whose corn-husks he had been feéding on, and turned to 
another land flowing with milk and honey,—otherwise,— 
he fell inlove. His speeches, while in the state of halluci- 
nation, are not recorded; but no one can doubt their 
potency. 

Miss Mary Morse was one of the best little bodies that 
ever romped at twenty;. when they laughed at her about 
Timothy’s ears, she only hinted they were convenient to 
box; and when they dwelt upon the powers of his larynx, 
she gently insinuated he might often have occasion to call 
some folks home occasionally. In due time Tinspont 
graduated, receiving a perfect whirlwind of applause for 
an oration which would have read like the alphabet, and 
went down east to practice law; or first to study it. ‘The 
town in which he settled was just waking up from a 
twenty years fit of tipsyness to a sense of their sin, and 
when Tinspout came upon the stage, and uttered the an- 
athemas of the Temperance Society against all spirits, 


+| black, white, and gray, his voice aroused every toper and 


embryo toper in the community. 

I-said Timothy had an excellent heart, and he had it 
stored with first rate principles; had you talked with him 
you would have said—‘‘now, had that man a fine intellect 
what a useful citizen he would: be!” But though Tim had 
but a very common mind, he had a voice beyond praise, 
and a delivery equal to Mr. Durbin’s, (whom I take to be 
the first speaker in America in that matter.) He had, 
moreover, come ta a knowledge of the truth that the mass 
of men will be as much swayed by a simple statement. of 
truth, well uttered, and sent home by emphasis, as by the 
most finished and eloquent oration from an inspired mind 
but uninspired lips; in other words he knew his own 
power. This power, and this knowledge, had they been 
in the hands of a man void of high motive end principles, 
might, and probably would, have been turned to bad ac- 
count, and my friend Tinspout would have been a dema- 
gogue, an office-hunter, a frequenter of the highways, and 
still more of the low ways of life. Buta sense of duty; 
a knowledge that he was accountable for the talent given 
him; a determination to elevate his own nature and bene- 
fit his fellow men,—these were the loadstones that fixed 
his course,—and if now and then a change of circumstan- 
ces, a sudden shift of the;compass, made the needle oscil- 
late, it was only that it might come back to the old point, 
to be as true and direct as ever. ¢ 

Before his law studies were closed, Timothy was a man 
of great promise down East; and when he married, and 
put up his shingle, clients flocked to his call. A young 
lawyer, if he has not rubbed his conscience all out with 
the caoutchouc of sophistry, is in.an awkward corner 
when he begins to practice and cases are brought him 
which he thinks unjust or immoral. If he turns by the 
client, he ruins himself in his business; if he helps the 
iniquitous to win what is another’s, he plays the deuce 
with the oracle that speaks more distinctly from the 
cavity of the pericardium than ever did Apollo from the 
cave of Delphi. In this corner Timothy one day found 
himself; a reputable looking matron of fifty wished him 
to prosecute a dower claim which she had conveyed in- 
formally. At first, Tinspout’s thick intellect did not get 
into the legal crevice the good woman was disposed to put 
‘the pry into; and he fumbled over the deed to no purpose— 
‘‘Why,” said he,**you were paid for your dower, were n’t 
you?” HP 

‘Oh yes,” she said. 

**And you conveyed it to John Smith, here named?” 

**No I didn’t though, by a plaguey deal,”’ she answered, 
in a pet; and at it Tim went again, and by and by caught 
the skirts of her idea— 

“Ay, ay,” he cried, “now I see; you want to get back 
what you sold.” 

“I want to get what’s mine,” said the woman, “‘law ’s 
law, forme that’s poor, as well as the king on his throne, 
I guess.” 

“Law is law, doubtless,” remarked Tinspout, ‘but 
there are two kinds of law, you know; one of God, one of 
man,—now by man’s law you may recover in this suit, 
but by God’s law the land is Smith’s, free of dower,— 
which should you obey?” 

“I guess I didn’t come here to hear preaching,” she re- 
plied, ‘* if your laws are wicked. that’s not my fault, and 
I'll have my rights, I guess; so if you be a mind to plead 
for me, well and good; if not, I guess Squire Stork will.” 

Timothy declined, but the ‘van thing troubled him, 











and so, like a good husband, he went home and told his 








wife all about it. Now, be it known, that Mrs. Mary was 
as sensible as she was merry, and as pore and upright as 
any c und of flesh and blood in the calendar; and so 
she told him she would uphold him for he had done right, 
and that if he could not. be honest and practice law she 
would go and live ina log hut, and spin flax for a living, 
rather than have him injure one thread in the delicate and 
beautiful network of right and wrong. But Tinspout was 
disposed to persevere, and he did so; and what is more, 
he carried the day. 

‘‘That man does no dirty-work,”’ said one. - 

‘«‘He’s an honest lawyer,” quoth another, “and that’s 
near about the same with a white blackamoor.” 

“He wont wrong in the way of business,” remarked a 
third, ‘and so I’m:sure of him in the way of friendship.” 

Thus did principle bring its own reward, and each day 
Timothy -gained fame, power, and character with the peo- 
ple. He did not court them, and so they were inclined to 
think he did not wish to wheedle them. He climbed up 
from seleetman to representative, filling each place he 
took to the satisfaction ofall, because always acting—not 
with talent, but a view. to doing right. He believed in 
public as well as private honesty, and practised it; he 
used his great powers of speech to forward the right and 
put down the wrong, and was at last unanimously placed 
in the Chair of the House, where he is rather slow, but 
inflexibly just, and certain to make himself heard and 
obeyed. : 

When I look back upon Tinspout’s career, 1 am sur- 
prised and pleased; I am surprised to see how high in 
public esteem one power may raise a man; and how noble 
may be his course, how beneficial to his fellow men, and 
elevating to himself, if he have only a desire to do good, 
and to walk according to the rule of right. To see the 
butt. of our school; big-mouthed, long-eared, soft-pated 
Timothy Tinspout a man of vast influence, high standing, 
and truly great character, though small intellect—did 
much toward aiding me to settle aright the relation be- 
tween head and heart, the power of seeing and combining 
truths, and the power of using all means and all truths to 
good ends:—I learned, in him, to respect that class which, 
having but one talent given them, improve that-one to the 
full; and to respect them more than those who having ten 
by nature, add but little or nothing to their store. Ze 





A THOUGHT OR TWO ON HANDKERCHIEFS. 


It is astonishing that the nose has never had a garment 
made for it; for the handkerchief cannot, logically, nor in 
accordance with the first principles of nomenclature, be 
termed a garment; what.should you think of a shirt which 
was clapped over you for a second and then whipped off 
again, with a hard squeeze in the ribs! Would sucha 
shirt be worth having, or desetve the name of a covering? 
And yet were you treated so your whole life through, by 
some tyrant of a hobgoblin, you would suffer but your due; 
for.in like manner do you tyrannize over that: faithful ad- 
junct and forerunner, your nose. ‘ 

In the coldest day of December, when Jack‘ Frost spits 
in your face at every corner, do you give your nose any 
protection! None at all; ears, cheeks, chin, hands, and 
toes, all have their caps, gloves, and handkerchiefs well 
tied on,—but the promontory of the countenance, which is 
liable to be tweaked by each blest that blows, must walk 
unprotected and uncared for; and should it but gently in- 
sinuate, by a snuffle, that its woes are past endurance, and 
that it is disposed to leave its cruel master and run, you 
out with a cloud of cotton or silk and belabor it, till its 
next neighbors, the eyes, weep from sympathy. 

Or’if it be August, and thesun all of a fever, when you 
go forth do you have a straw hat for your nose? No, in- 
deed; all the other members: are protected. from the ar- 
rows of the dog-day Apollo, but the most nervy and deli- 
cate of all must be baked into a fit of hydrophobia for- 
sooth, rather than the brim of your beaver be extended to 
its protection. Hard hearted man, when you stand be- 
fore your own glass, or this our Mirror, and gaze upon 
your red and skinless nose,—round which, during the day, 
the air wavers and melts, as over a red hot stove; and to 
‘which, at evening, the musquetoes, and millers, and dorr- 
bugs, flock, as to a light set upon a hill,—does not your 
consciénce broil under the reflection? I know it does, and 
trust in your reform. 

But a]l this is away.from my subject, which had refer- 
ence to handkerchiefs, and some changes which seem to 
me ‘to be imperatively called for in that article. 

Handkerchief is, you will remark, when analyzed,— 
hand kerchief; in like manner, kerchief, being cut up into 
its original elements, is—cover chief: now the point to 
which I wish to call your attention is, the propriety of 
having the chief cover used for the nose, like that used 
for the head-—suited-to its size and shape. Had you the 
nose that some have, you would. be sadly puzzled to make 
some covers that prevail in the community, answer for it: 
indeed I know of no situation in life which requires more 
presence of mind, and perfect composure, than when, hav- 
ing the nose, and one in which a cold is lodging, you are 
required to use one of these pee-wee pieces cotton 





which claim to be cover-chiefs,—when they don’t cover a 
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tenth part. Often, after being hunted ‘from morn to 
sneezy eve,” fairly overcothe by my nose which ran—a}- 
moat away from me,—often have J gone to bed and dreamt 
that the sky was one great hanikerchief, an enormous 
blue bandanna. ; 

But the man whose cutwater is a mere snub, a peg up- 
on which a nose might have been fastened but was not,— 
he suffers no less than his anti-nose,—that is when he 
gets caught in a large piece of cloth which covers up his 
whole head, and keeps him fumbling half an hour before 
he knows where the little mound he is after has gone to. 

Now all these evils might be avoided. were some men 
but to make, and other men to bay, kerchiefs suited tothe 
size of the part for whose use they are intended. 

Another faulty point: in handkerchiefs is; it strikes. me, 
that too flashy colors are used ; they don’t set a good ex- 
ample tothat organ whose company they principally keep, 
and we accordingly find noses looking unreasonably blue, 
red, and yellow. Dark or light colors strike the eye 
less, and it is, perhaps, through sympathy with the eye 
that the nose is affected. Some persons, it is true, are 
uncharitable enough to think the red noses in the commu- 
nity are owing to spirits of wine in some shape; and the 
blué ones to spirits of wives and sweethearts;—but I am 
not disposed to listen to any idea of the kind. If men do 
drink, the member in question has no.right to appropriate 
more than its share ofthe goud things taken into the sys- 
tem; and if men can’t keep their wives’ hands off their 
ears and noses they deserve to feel blue, and black beside. 
But there is no evidence which can destroy the natural | 
and simple conclusion that the -handkerchief gives color 
to its company,—“‘birds of a feather flock together,’—. 
what more need be said! 

For these reasons I think a change in the kerchief de-! 
partment loudly called for. Try on your pocket-andker- 
chief before you buy it, as you de your socks, and let it be 
modest and soft, “‘for a merciful man is merviful to his 
nose.’ _ 








ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. 


VIRGINIA SPRINGS, 


Letrens Descriptive oF THE Virginia Sprines; the roads leading there. 
to, aud the doings thereat. With a map of Virginia. Edited by 
Peregrine Proliz. Philadelphia; 1835. 


A very pleasant and excellent little guide book, consisting of 
a dozen letters priginally published in the United States Ga- 
zette of Philadelphia, and full of fun and information, The, 
state of the roads and hotels’; the best roads to take, ahd the 
best hotels to stop at; .the places and distances of all the 
springs, white, red, blue, and grey; hot, cold, and warm; their 
respective constituent salts and sulphurs; the virtues of “the 
boiler,”’ and the wonders of “John Rogers’ organ eave’*—are 
all given; with a vein of good humored, all-enjoying pleas- 
antry, running through and watering the whole,—so that the 
one hundred pages are read through in an hour or little more | 
with great relish, and a gain of true wisdom to those that look 


As a specimen of the true size for a book, we respect this 
duodecimo; and would recommend it aa pattern to all book | 
makers. ° | 

The map of. Virginia is one of Tanner’s and may do much | 
for the travelers in the Old Dominion. p. 





COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA,. 


Biocaaruia Liveranrta, or Biographical Sketches of my literary life and 


opinions. By S. 7. Coleridge. . Two volumes in one. New York and || 


Boston: 1835. 


Until the publication of this edition, the. work, whose titie 
we give above, was rare in our country; we hope it will now 
be placed, by all of Coleridge’s pany disciples, beside his 
“Friend” 

No Englishman of the times has exercised so remarkable an 
influence over his cotemporaries as the.author of Christobel. 
We say ‘remarkable,” because while very unpopular, and but 
little known, still was the influence of Coleridge felt in every 
department of thought, He did not touch the multitude imme- 
diately, but mediately; he gave tone.to those who were popu- 
Jar, while himself the object of ridicule and abuse ;—like Jere- 
my Bentham, he was visited and consulted, in secret, by the 
rulers of ‘the land':'and was often the true lawgiver in litera- 
ture, us was Bentham in,politics,—though Scott in the one case, 
oy Huskisson in the other; may have been him on wham the 
eyes of the world were turned. 

The work before us is one of the most -characteristic that 
Coleridge published; it has, strongly marked in it, his favlts— 
resulting from a temporary intellectual plethora; and his excel- 
lencies—the natural and healthy product of his mind, when 
sane and strong—for he had often strength without sanity. 

As an autobiography it is not good for inuch, but as a work 
upon the philosophy of poetry, and as-a semi-intelligible ac- 
count of th@ characteristics of Wordsworth,—it is invaluable: 
for we think the datkness of his remarks upon Wordsworth no 


I} not omit a letter or a line. 


|| Washington’s character as a man, a commander, and a states- 


| ing the confidence and the hearts of those under him, was with 
Springward.” i 
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gives the student, to enable him to think out for himself the 
problem; the exercise of attention, discrimination, and logical 
acuteness necessary to understand Coleridge’s writings, we 
hold to be one of their chief regommendations. We would 
read’ them as we would study Fluxions—to exercise powers, 
rather than pick up knowledge. P. 





WASHINGTON’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tne Writings or GeorGe Wasyinoron ; being his. correspondence, ad- 
dresses, messages,.etc. from the orizinal manuscripts. With a Jife of 
| the author, By Jarcd Sparks. * Boston, 








Ten of these mighty volumes are now before the world; ten 
|| vast octaves of correspondence, private and official ;—some in- 
||tended for those who could doté upon the dryest of detail,— 
|| some; for those who could and would forgive all the faults of 
|| the writer even if innumerable—and none of them written for 
|| publication, nor critical perusal. Who, in the first place, can 
ibe found to read such a heap of undigested epistles? or, if 
H read, who would not be forced to think less of the writer, than 
|| before the door was thrown open, and the private man brought 
|| before us? His own great deeds, and the voice—not of’ a fac- 
tion nor a people,—but of two generations of the human race, 
ya world twice filled,—have placed Washington foremost 
|among men;—¢an you new, knowing that to his intimates, it 
| is said, no man is great,—can you take up these volumes and 
| become the intimate of the noblest nobleman of all our kind? 
| Yes,—if you think him so,—you can; and having once begun 
| to read,—if you love goodness, and greatness both of intellect 
|and character,—if you care for the history of your country, and 
for him who did honor to your country and her cause,—you will 
The work is massive !—-true, but 
we have seen it read, and with the deepest interest, by those 
who would sooner die than read an ordinary history, whether 
,of a mation or individuals. The time cannot be passed more 
pleasantly or wisely, if in reading,—than in reading this work. 


revered fellow beings:—and you are raised by the companion- 
Ship. e 


|man, will be raised even above its present place by this corres- 
pondence. His military talent has never, we believe, been 
justly dealt with; it was lost sight of amid the glory pf his 
jafter, pacific life. His services in carrying us through the 
Revolution, are also generally underrated; as director of the 
military power he did least for us;—but as him that kept that 
power in the tield, that sustained our credit, breathed energy 
into, Congress, and by his pure moral might governed all and 
did all,—he, cannot be too highly spoken of. Never was the 
true. greatness of moral power more signally shown than by 
Washington :, physical foree could not alone have won our free- 


dom, even if it had conquered our foes; the-mere power of in-|| 
tellect could have done nothing to preserve harmony, and bring || 


order out ef chaos :—~it required the presence of one; who, hav- 


them every where,—and by his character was thus omnipres- 
jent,—at the council chamber, in the field, and by the soldier’s 
and the peasant’s fireside at the same ihoment,—it required 
| the presence of such an one among us to lead and guard us 
| through the dark path we trod, the pillar of fire our foreranner, 
|--from the Egyptian bondage of Britain to the promised land 
| wherein we now dwell; but which may be lost more easily 
| than it-was.won. 
Read these volumes and you will think, with us, that the 
man George Washington won that promised land. Ps 
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THE OUTLAW. 


Tne OvTLaw, aNpD oTneR Poems: By Charles A. Jones. Cincinnati 
| Published by Josiah Drake: 1833. 


| 





| 


}in Cincinnati within a short period; a fact which speaks much 
in favor of the growing fondness for productions of western 
| writers. 
4 — . 

| us, that we may reasonably anticipate a day on which we shall 


la literature of our own. 


| ‘This is the fifth volume of poems which has been published It is, you say, a very hard thing to pay for a lot of waste a 


We rejoice in this state of things, because it assures |} 
| throw off the shackles of prejudice and dependence, ahd boast 


We have been prevented from bearing earlier testimony to 


shope he will speedily correct. The ‘Miscellaneous Poems” 
are, without excéption, creditable to the author’s powers, and 
evince the existence.of a poetical ability which needs but time 
and industry to win for its possessor an enviable reputation. 
We have already given our readers specimens from this depart- 
|ment of the work, and scarcity of room prevents a multiplica- 
tion of them. 

The volume is dedicated to Morgan Neville, Esq.ythan whom 
the author could not have chosen one more deserving the com- 
pliment intended. We hope.the majority of our city readers 
|have furnished themselves with a copy of the work, which may 
lve had at the bookstores; but if they have not, and will take our 
jadvice, they soon will, as this is a species of encouragement 
which readers owe worthy writers, and to which we consider 
Mr, Jones well.entitled. On the whole, we regard this volume 
jas a creditable specimen of the author’s powers, and consider 
\it rather asa promise of something of much greater excellence 
| than as the. ultimatum of his ability. s. 








.THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 

| Tue Repvnic or Lerrers.. Edited by Mrs, 4. H. Nicholas. Nos. 53 
to 56, containing Enia, by Charles Lambe, New York: G; Dearborn, 
Welike-the form of the present volume of this worky much 
better than that of the two first: it is now an octavo, yery 
| neatly printed, with a readable type, and in a manner that al- 
lows each work to be bound separately, 

| ‘The four first numbers of this velume contain all of Lambe’s 
| Elia, a very rare work; it oceupies 126 pages, and costs, at the 
| subscription price, twenty-five cents. 

| The merits of this work are less known to the publie by their 


jown inspection, than through the puffs of critics; we hope, 


therefore, that it will be generally purchased and read, for it is 
} . . ‘ 

| well worth a perusal and reperusal. That Lambe, in either 
his prose or poetry, showed a mind of great capacity, we do 


i. : ; ‘ : : } ink; his power is like thi . Irving, the result of a pe- 
N- |) You walk and talk with one who, in every phasis of his mind, | not think; his power is like that of Irving, th " fap 
|| Seems to have been above the multitude of distinguished and 


|culiar and pleasing style, anda vein of humor and pathos that 
!cannot but win admirers ;—and yet there is but little similarity 
‘of detail in the writings of the two:—each is independent of 
| the other, although we think they are akin. In Lambe’s style 
there is an affectation, and in some of his humor an effort; but 
| the truth, and tenderness of his sentiments, and the good sense 
{and acuteness of many yf his*peculiar views cannot fail to 
please. His poetry we do not consider equal to his prose; he 
jis a true essayist, and though he mingles much poetic thought 
land feeling with his writing, he does it more naturally and 
beautifully in his plain prose than in the labored and artful 
| form of yerse. ) 
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PeriopicaL Pay.—The moral_sense of the community is 
vastly astray upon one point in ethics; and that is the duty of 
,every man'to pay prpmptly for his newspaper. A newspaper 
| office is all the while putting out and paying in advance, but 
finds it very difficult to make its subscribers join the advance 
\line also:—the consequence is it runs in debt, and ruins its 
‘owners, and deprives the public of the benefit of their effusions. 
| The whole world may be divided into those that pay for their 
' newspapers and those that do not; but those that don’t pay their 
‘debts, when able, aré knaves, and payers alone do their duty; 
{now the sooner a-man does his duty the betfer, therefore’ the 
/gooner men pay their subscriptions to periodicals the better for 
them, and in fact it is the enly sure way to escape some slight 
| suspicion of being—we should not like to say what, because 

we are sometimes in arrears ourselves. 


| per, as periodicals are to be considered when once read. We 
agree with you, and answer—pay then before they are read, in 
advance; then, it is easy, for you look to have your money’s 
worth: at the close of the year it is hard, for you know the 
trash has not been worth your hard and hard-won dollars. 
There are some persons in the community who are’so un- 
christian as to ordera discontinuance of a paper, at once, if you 


the value of the little volume before us—the maiden produc- 
tion of the youngest of our acknowledged poetical .aspirants. 
A portion of its contents was written at the age of sixteén—an 
age at which, because of the immaturity of judgment, error 
must be looked for. The Fragment of a College Poem” was 
produced at that early age, and we are not aware of the exist- 
ence of a poem of equal merit, which has been produced by 
an American at so early a period in life. We might, if we 
were disposed to be fastidious, find fault with it; but we. just 
now prefera voluntary tribute to its excellent spirit, vigor, and 
fineness of description. 

The longest poem in the volume is entitled “The Outlaw,” 
and runs through: half the work. Its parts are quite’ un- 
equval—while some are beautiful, others are common, and 


ask them to pay for it;—they are like Johnston’s Frenchman 
and tell their creditors—*to pay his own bills, they have enough 
to pay for themselves.” . We beg all these gentry to keep afar 
from our ‘skirts; a small circle of paymasters is worth a 
wilderness of mere readers, be they never so “kind” and 
“courteous.” 














How to Prevent a Riot.--The Bostonians and their Charles- 
town neighbors were vety properly abused last year for allow- 
ing the Convent to be burned without opposition; ‘and it has 
been suggested to us that it were but fair to spread abroad, 
more widely than has been done, a knowledge of the means 
taken this-year to prevent trouble upon the anmiversary of the 





objection to them,—they are like the hint which the master 





burning. ‘The following, account, ‘by a gentleman that has 














bear evidence to the author’s carelessness, a faplt which we 
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lately visited the east, is very brief and may be somewhat in- 
correct, but is, in the main, we believe, true. 
Boston, August 

“An attempt was made here upon the anniversary of the| 
Charlestown nunnery burning, to celebrate that patriotic act by | 
a dinner and procession. I need not stop to lament the state | 
of public sentiment that would embolden a number of men} 
openly to rejoice over an act like that of August, 1834. It is 
sufficient that there were men bdld and bad enough to wish to 
do this; and perhaps to excite another mob for the carrying out 
of the same system. They prepared standards covered with 
pictures emblematic of Romish horrors and impurities, and 
with these in their hands, and arms by their sides, they were to 
march from Mount Benedict through this city to Roxbury, and 
there dine. 

As there was danger that the Irish would resent the insult 
offered their religion, even if the Protestants made no attack 
upon them, and as the Bostonians like to be quiet, the city au- 
thorities proceeded to crush coming troubles in the egg.— 
Guards were stationed at all the’ avenues leading to the city, | 
and no suspicious persons allowed to pass; as a collection was 
feared in town: the selectmen of Charlestown took possession | 
of the banners and arms which were to-have béen used: a| 
thousand men, with. fixed bayonets and ball cartridges:stood 
ready at Faneuil Hall, to act as required: and lest these things | 
should be insufficient, the selectmen of Roxbury waited upon 
the dinner committee, and took legal possession of the viands 
and wines, for the time being. ‘Thus depriyed of standards, 
arms, and victuals; with one army watching them, and.another 
ready to shoot them,—the poor rioters could do nothing: their 
strength was taken from them, and a confliet,—which might 
have been bloody without example in our country,—was pre- 
vented.” 

Oh! that all cities would act thus, where mobacracy shows 
her head. 








Botp ano Remarxaspe Rospery.—The Whig of the 15th 
inst. contains a very curious account of a robbery committed 
not far from this city on the 30th of last month. Mr. Joshua 
Trotter of Springborough, Warren county, was on that day 
stopped by two men, on the road leading to Howell’s basin, | 
four miles from the city, about eight o’clock in the morning. | 
With a pistol at his breast, silence was enjoined; he was then) 
dragged from his horse, blindfolded, txken into a cornfield near 
by, robbed of one hundred and fifty-four dollars, and the mo- 
ney he had received the day before from the Bank demanded: 
and when he persisted in saying he had received none, they 
told hith they had seen him receive it: it was a mistake how- 
ever. -He was. kept in the cornfield till night; then taken to 
the river, and placed in the hold of a boat. Here he was kept 
several days, while the boat floated, and was at times towed by 
steamers, down the river. At length he was taken on shore, 
at night, blindfolded, led into the woods and set at liberty. 
The robbers escaped atonce. When he found a house, he dis- 
covered he was near the Yellow Banks, three hundred milés 
below the city. Sixteen dollars were raistd to pay his passage 
home, and on Saturday last he arrived.in town. One of the 
robbers was a tall, well dressed man, with black whiskers; but 
Mr. T. thinks he should not recognize either of them unless by 
the voice. 








ImproveMENTS.—The improvements in our city within a year 
have been very great; the’ resurrection ofthe college, the 
birth of the banks, tho completion of the Fourth-street church, 
and the growth of the many neat school-houses which have 
rise in several of the wards,—give us something to show 
strangers with a reasonable and modest degree of. pride. In 
some of the eastern cities, during this same period, changes| 
have been made more curious than any-of ours. Many new | 
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We. remember once being out on horseback with an old 
piece of artificial flesh, who never saw a woman tpless when 
well wound up in a ball-room, when of a sudden a shriek from 
near by made us prick up our ears;—we tured into a lane, 
and after a few seconds came to a pond by the roadside, in the 
midst of which stood my romping, riding friend Miss Cecilia 
Flyaway, up to her middle in the,water, and with her horse be- 
side her. - , ; 

“Bless me,” said old Gaslamp, “if I only knew that lady I 
should be much pleased to assist her, but really ve never been 
introduced to Miss Flyaway.” . 

“Allow me.the pleasure,” we answered; and dismounting, 
with the utmost ‘gravity we ted the old fellow into the mud- 


cilia ;—he bowed till his nose touched the-water, and was not 
aware of the ridicule of the scene ‘until made so by the wild 
girl’s obstreperous mirth. , 

Every introduction of old acquaintance we look upon as be- 
ing quite as ridiculous as Gaslamp’s. 





From France.—On the 28th of July, during a grand review 
in Paris, an attempt was made to kill King Louis Phillipe, by 
means of an “Infernal Machine,” consisting of twenty-five| 
gum barrels, heavily loaded, and placed: in a house before | 
which the ‘show took place. The monarch escaped with a, 
slight injury in the arm, but more than thirty persons were | 
wounded and killed. The dsassin has been secured. Among! 
those killed instantaneously was Marshal Mortier. More than| 
two hundred arrests of. suspected accomplices had taken place 
during the two next days. 











whether it or they claim unity or quality we know not,) which 


we are not disposedto do more than mention the fact. 


. . 
A new monthly, called the Southern Literary Journal, has 
been started at Charleston, S$ 


Ye 


first number. Success to it. 





New Work From THE West.—We see an announcement in 
the National Gazette of a forthcoming work, by a gentleman of 
the West, called “Clinton Bradshaw, or the early life of a law- 
yer.” . We have reason to think: this novel will add much to! 


writer already holds in the world of lettets: 





Horatio H. Weld has left the editorial chair of the New| 
England Galaxy;—which he has long filled, in connection | 
with John Neal, with so much honor to himself, and benefit to} 
the public. Very few young writers in‘our country are more 
popular, or more deserving of popularity, than Mr. Weld; and 
wherever he may next piteh his tent, we wish him all the suc- 
cess due to excellence and perseverance. : 





AMARANTH AND JounNaL.—The Amaranth published at) 


N. Y., have been united, and the combined paper is now pub-} 
lished at Boston. Both of these papers have hitherto sustained 
a very high place in the world of weekly literature, and from 





and beautiful stone buildings have been torn down by the own- 
ers merely to be built over again; for it has been found, in 
many cases, that buildings might be so altered as to make the 
consequent increase of rent far more than pay the interest of 
the cost of alteration. 

In New York an-immense stone university has been built, 
and a hotel is nearly up, in which the whole city may sit down 
to dinner; itis of Quincy granite. 





IntrRopuctions.— Introductions to books even are bad enough; 
but the bow, and the scrape, and the courtesy, and the ‘Miss 
A. let me introduce,—or, liave the pleasure of introducing,— 
or, take the liberty of introducing,—or, making known to you 
my particular friend Mr. B.”"--this is what we have in view in| 
our mental anathema. Why is it that two men, two women, 
or even a man and wo——we beg pardon,—a gentleman and 
lady, may meet daily, know. all about each other, be very well 
acquainted behind the scenes,—and yet walk voicelessly by 
each other, as cold and distant as the two poles, day after day; 
—why is it? Because, forsooth, they have not been introduced: 
—no one has performed the mystic ceremony, and they are 





the character of Messrs. Burleigh, Brown, and Dyer; the pres- 
ent editors, we jhave no. doubt the united paper will rise yet 
higher in the esteem of its many readers. 





Importance oF Postrion.—Some time since, the Mirror and 
Chronicle were united or tied together, and were go advertized; 
upon one of the later numbers the “i” and “t in “united” 
changed places, and we are advertised as “untied.” 





Macapamizep Streets.—We hope-the system which has 
been adopted in-Main street.may ultimately prevail over the 
‘whole city. In Boston and New York, Macadam has been 
fairly tested, and in both cities to the full satisfaction, we be- 
lieve, of all concerned. In summer it needs to be watered fre- 
quently, but those living upon a street will always pay for that. 





Tue Zopiac.—We have received two or three extra copies of 
the first number of this paper, published monthly at Albany, 
Any one wishing to see it may do so by calling at our office. 





A VETERAN OF THE BatLoon.—Mr. Green, of London, lately 








strangers. 


paved puddle, and took the liberty of introducing him to Ce-|| 





Sumese Twins.—We have before us one or two gourde, (for! tionist, ought to be placed in the penitentiary. 


} 


square inch of wood. 


Bridgewater, Mass., and the Literary Journal of Schenectaday, ||: 


Diep—-of fever, on Tuesday morning, thé 8th instant, at the 
residence of Capt. James Ogdenyin Cleves, Miami townships 


Hamilton county, Ohio, Mr. Peren Sroms, in the 2ist year of 
his age. 





Traxscrirt of News.—The Boston papers are taking sides 
upon the question of whether the brig Sarah blew up from the 
explosion of gunpowder or saltpetre. The following from the 
Transcript gives a bird’s eye view of the matter. * 

“Let us see how we all stand. 

Pisa Wnt Gazette, Atlas, and Journal. 

tre-ites.— A dvertiser, Patriot, Chronicle and Messenger. 

Decomposition-ite and Right-theory-ite—Transcrirt, 

Now, “who blew up the ship?” This subject,” to use 
President Quincy’s favorite expression, “has great relations; 
and, standing, as wé do, “all aldne in our glory,” we presume 
that no one will have'the audacity to deny, that our opinion, 
based on irresistible arguments, dar outweighs the vague and 
visionary theories of the conflicting powderites, petreites, and 
steamites, who really. are shockingly ignorant of the whole 
subject. Professor Hare might be quoted as authority, if we 
had his permission,—but we- have not.” : ‘ 

Mr. James I’, Otis, a distinguished lawyer of Portland, Me., 
narrowly escaped the arm of Lyneh law in Virginia, lately ; 
having talked foolishly and wildly on the abolition question, 
he. was atrested and escaped pnly by repeated protestations of 
innocence. Soon after he left, a paper from.Portland came to 
hand warning the south against him by name: had this paper 
arrived while he was there, he might, though innocent, have 
lost his life. The man who would put forth an accusation 
against any one now at the south, because a theoretical aboli- 


The invention of Andrew Morse, of Bloomfield, Maine, 


forms or form a rare specimen of the vegetable Siamese twins. || which, from the changes in the temperature of. the atmosphere, 
There are two stalks forming but one stalk; and two gourds | produces a constant and regular motion, which goes on 
just fused, apparently, and run together so as to make aboyt,|as materials will last, and is perpetual motion, 
an inch of the riuds join. Had the past summer been as melt-|| by the eastern papers as the most remarkable invention of the 
ing as some are, we might account for the phenomenon, as it is | age. It is now applied to move time-Reepers, which will rex) 

H without requirmg adjustment ’ 


as long 
—is spoken of 


\ or change fora century: at least 
it is hoped they will. : 


As many as 800,000 lobsters are annually imported into 


C, .It is edited by Mr. Whita-|, England from Sweden and Norway-~sold at-from £16 to £40 
ker. Its size is that of the Knickerbocker. The Charleston | 
Gazette speaks very highly, and we should think fairly, of the 


a thousand. The price varies immensely according to the par- 
ticular day they arrive. On Monday, for example, in May— 
why, itis not stated. 


i} , 
i In the last election for Cairnarvon, Wales, a Mr. Edwards, a 
|, Shoemaker, proposed himself as a candidate, and in an address 


to the voters, add the following tempting postscript: “P, 8, 


| There will be a tripe supper given on Tuesday!” 

| A work on Ethics and Mental Philosophy has been published 

the literary character of the West, and to the rank which the |! by Professor Wayland of Brown University, Rhode Island ;—it 
i is very highly praised by the best judges beyond the mountains, 


The new custom-house at New York is not to contain a 


,Abram S. Buxton, editor of the Illinois Champion, died at 
Peoria, of consumption, Sept. Ist. 


Washington Irving’s “C rayon Miscellany, No. 3,” containing 
“ ‘ +4 e > 
Scenes in Spain, is in the press. 


A change has taken place in the proprietor and editor-ships 
of the Baltimore Visitor, W. Pechen, R. H, Pratt, and T. 


Boothby havé purchased the paper, of which the two first will 
act as editors. 


Lord Broughanr has'determined not to' accommodate ladies 
in the House of Lords; because (it is said) Queen Adelaide 
would not accommodate him there, but pushed him from the 
woolsack. , : 

Dr. Bird’s new novel, “The Hawks of Hawk Hollow,” is 


highly spoken of in the National Gazette. It is ‘not through 
the press yet. 


Demonstrations of a riotous dispdsition having been made 
at Charlestown, Mass., an armed volunteer corps has been 
raised to keep order. 


Mr. Locke,of moon hoax’ notoriety, is said to be writing a 
scientific novel! , 


‘A cotemporary at the north informs us that “news is becom- 
ing scarce.’ 

The poor fanatic Matthias jumped overboard from a ferry 
boat into the Hudson river and: was drowned. 

An attempt was made on the 30th of August to raise a mob 
in New Orleans; the goldiery soon stopped it however. 

During the next year, the two hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of Harvard University will arrive. . , 


Iron steam-packets are to be introduced on the river Mersey 
at Liverpool. a 


Speculations in réal estate are very active in Pittsburgh and 
Erie, Pa, Property is going up like a balloon, and the good 








made his two hundredth ascent. His first was made in 1821. 


people think nothing of making a fortune before dinner. 
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#Enat Voyacers.—On Wednesday week Mr. Lau- 
riat, the #ronaut, made a balloon ascension from Castie- 

rden, inthe presence of some thousands of the curious 
in such matters. He was accompanied by his child. In 
connexion with this subject, we perceive by an English 
paper an account of another rival of the Flying Dutch- 
man, in the description of an erial ship. The theory of 
the management of this machine, seems to be sufficiently 
plausible, and the means of carrying it into execution in- 
genious. We therefure extract the following from a late 
number of the London Literary Gazette: ; 

« The projectors of the preseut plan, very ingeniously 
compare thejr ship, floating in the single element of air, 
to a fish swimming in the single element of water, and 
their object is to imitate the latter as far as possible. In 
order to obtain, the requisite buoyancy, they have a balloon 
in the furm of a horizontal cylinder, terminating at each 
* end in.a cone, the dimensions of which are such as tocon- 
tain about two hundred thousand cubic feet of hydrogen 
gas; to this is attached a large car. Itis well known 
that fish are enabled to ascend and descend in their native 
element, by means of a provision of nature, called the 
bladder, which they compress or not, according as they 
wish to move downward or upward. ‘In imitation of this, 
the inventors of the erial ship have a contrivance by 
which they withdraw a portion of gas from the cylinders, 
and condense it into a pair of iron pipes running outside 
the boat or car, thus rendering the whole apparatus speci- 
fically heavier, which consequently must descend: on re- 
moving the condensing force the gas expands, enters the 
balloon, and the whole rises. They can. thus ascend or 
descend at pleasure. The next point to be gained isa 
horizontal motion; this is attenpted by imitating the pec- 
tora! and ventral fins and tail of a fish; of the fins there 
are four pairs, two on each side, attached to a frame work 
connected with the car; and moved with a windlass turned 
by the crew. The second obstacle, the rotary motion, is 
obviated by the shape of the machine, which has the pro- 
perty, as it ig stated, of always presenting its point to the 
wind. This, however, we are rather inclined to doubt.” 
—New-York Mirror. 








Mora EFFECTS of THE EARTHQUAKE AT .CARACCAO. 
There remained to be performed towards the dead a duty 
imposed alike by piety and the dread of infection. As it 
was impossible to inter so many thousands of bodies half- 
buried in the ruins, commissioners were appointed to burn 
them. Funeral-piles were erected among the heaps of! 
rubbish. This ceremony lasted several days. Amid so} 
many public calamities, the people ardently engaged in the 
religious exercises which they thought hest adapted to ap- 
pease theangerofHeaven. Some walked in .bodies,chant- 
ing funeral-hymns, while others, in a state of distraction, 
confessed themselves aloud in the streets. In this city 
was now repeated what had taken place in the province of 
Quito, after the dreadful earthquake of the 4th February, 
1797.- Marriages were contracted between persons who 
for many years had neglected to sanction their unien by 
the sacerdotal blessing. Children fourd parents in persons | 
who had till then disavowed them} restitution was, pro- 
mised by individuals who had never been accused of theft; 
and families who had long been at enmity drew together, 
from the feeling of a common evil. But while in some 
this feeling seemed to soften the heart and open it to com- 
passion, it had a contrary effect on others, rendering them 
more obdurate and inhuman. In great calamities vulgar 
minds retain still less goodness than strength; for misfor- 
tune Acts like the pursuit of literature and the mvestiga- 

+ tion of nature, which exercise their happy influence oaly 
upon a few, giving more warmth to the feelings, more el- 
evation to the mind, and more benevolence to the cliarac- 
ter.—Humboldt. 





Mvp Votcanors.—The persons who accompanied thé 
travelers on these expeditions often spoke of a ‘marshy 
ground situated in the midst of a thicket of palms, and 
which they designated by the name of Los Volcancitos.— 
They said that, according to a tradition preserved in the 
village, the ground had formerly been ignited, but that a 
monk had extinguished it by frequent aspersions of holy 
water, and converted the fire-volcano intoa water-volcano. 
Without attaching much credit to this tradition, the phi- 
losophers desired their guides to lead them to the spot.— 
After traversing a space of about 5300 yards, covered 
with trunks of Cavanillesia, Piragra supurba, and Gyro- 
carpus, and in which there appeared here and there pro- 
jections of a limestone rock containing petrified corals, 
they reached an open place of. about 908 feet square, en- 
tirely destitute of vegetation, but margined with tufts of 
Bromelia karatas. The surface was composed of layers 


of clay of adark-gray color, cracked by desiccation into 
pentagonal and heptagonal prisms. The volcancitos cgn- 
sist of fifteen or twenty small truncated cones rising in the 
middle of this area, and having a height-of: from 19 to 26 


‘|| their circumference at the base was from 78 to 85 yards. 
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On climbing to the top of these mud-volcanoes, they found 
them to be terminated by an aperture, from 16 to 30 inch- 
es in diameter, filled with water, through which air-bub- 
bles obtained a passage; about five explosions usually 
taking place in two minutes. The force with which the 
air rises would lead to the supposition of its being sub- 
jected to considerable pressure, and a rather loud noise 
was heard at intervals, preceding the disengagement of| 
it fifteen or eighteen seconds. Each of the bubbles con- 
tained from 12 to 144 cubic inches ,of elastic fluid, and 
their power of expansion was often so great that the wa- 
ter was projected .beyond the crater, or flowed over its 
brim: Some of the openings by which air escaped, were 
situated in the plain without being surrounded by any 
prominence of the ground. It was observed that when: 
the apertures, which are not placed at the summit of the 
cones, and are enclosed by a little mud wall from 10 to15 
inches high, are nearly contiguous, the explosions did not 
take place at the same time. It would appear that each 
crater receives the gas by distinct canals, or that these, 
terminating in the same reservoir of compressed air, op- 
pose greater or less impediments to the passage of the 
eriform fluids. The cones have no doubt been raised by 
these fluids, and the dull sound that precedes the .disen- 
gagement of them indicates that the ground is hollow.— 
The natives asserted that there had been no observable 
change in the form and number of the cones for twenty 
years, and that the little cavities are filled with water 
even in the driest seasons. The temperature of this liquid 
was not higher than that of the atmosphere; the latter 
having been 81.5°, and the former 80.6° or 81°, at the 
time of Humboldt’s visit. A stick could easily be pushed 
into the apertures to the depth of six or seven feet, and 
the dark-colored clay or mud was exceedingly soft. An 
ignited body was immediately extinguished on being im- 
mersed in the gas collected from the bubbles, which was 
found to be pure azote.—Humboldt. 





Professors Olmsted and Loomis, of Yale College, have 
published the following card in the New-Haven Herald, 
from which it will be seen that they claim the honor. of 
having first discovered ‘Halley’s comet.’ 

Halley’s Comet.—Yesterday morning, Aug. 31, we had 
the satisfaction of first observing this interesting body, 
in the field. of Clark’s great telescope. ‘The possibility of 





confounding it with a Nebula, induced us to wait for 
another observation,in order to ascertain whether it chang- 
ed its place among the stars, in which case no doubt would | 
remain of its being a comet. The approach of the twi-! 
light prevented our ascertaining this point yesterday; but’ 
observations repeated this morning, plainly indicate a pro-! 
per motion; and being very near the place assigned to’ 
Halley’s comet, we recognize it as the long expected visi- 
tant. 

Its present position is north of the Bull's Horns, a little 
below the vortex of an equilateral triangle, formed with 
those two stars. Itis nearly in a line between the planet 
Jupiter and the Pleiades or seven stars, and nearer to the 
former.—OUr, more particularly, at two o’clock thi morn- 
ing, its right ascension was, 5h. 51m., and its declination 
N. 21 deg., being about a degree less than that derived 
from.the elements of Pontecoulant, which are given inthe 
Connaissance des Temps, for 1833. 

The appearance in our telescope is that of a dim cloud, 
or halo, far Jess luminous than the planets. Its magnitude 
is such as to render it visible in smaller telescopes provid- 
‘ed they afford sufficient light. We employ only our low- 
est magnifier, (55;) but the -fine light of this instrument, 
having an object glass of 5 inches, gives it great advanta+ 
ges over ordinary telescopes in observations of this kind. 

' Denison OumsteD. 
Extas Loomis. 


‘ale College, Sept. 1, 1835. 





Brrew.—The yellow birch, like the canoe birch, is con- 
fined to the northern parts of the continent of North Amer- 
ica, and it is probably the most beautiful of al) the varie- 
ties. It grows sixty or seventy feet high, with a perfectly 
straight trunk, on which no branches. appear lower than 
thirty or forty feet from the ground. The outer bark, or 
epidermis, is of a bright golden yellow, and it frequently 
divides itself into fine strips, which are rolled backwards 
at the ends, and stick to the inner bark at the middle: the 
leaves and the bark have a very pleasant smell: the fruit 
is light brown, and oval-shaped: the wood is better than 
that of a}l the other kinds, except the black; it is strong, 
dark-colored, and when polished, makes handsome furni- 
ture.. In Nova Scotia and Maine, it isa great deal used 
for ship timber, and for the runners of sledges; the sap- 
lings are made into hoops; and besides this, great quanti- 
ties of it are consumed as fuel. The bark is highly es- 
teemed for tanning. 

But of all the birches, that whieh supplies the best wood 
isthe black. . In some places it is called cherry birch, and 
in others, mountain mahogany; but black birch is the most 
common name. It is found in the northern or eastern 
states; but abounds most in the middle, particularly in 
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feet. 









like those of the cherry-tree; when bruised, they gi 

a sweet and agreeable smell, and retain chia: seeping 
when they are dried. The bark of the young trees ig 
smooth, grayish, and in other respects exactly like that 
of the cherry; when the trees are oldthe outer bark cracks 
into plates six or eight inches wide. 

The wood, when. first cut, is rose-colored, but it soon 
becomes quite dark: the grain is fine and close, and it 
takes a remarkably brilliant polish; it is very strong, too; 
and vabinet-makers in the country esteem it‘next to the 
wood of the wild cherry. Tables, aud bedsteads, and oth- 
er furniture made of it, in time get to look muth like ma- 
hogany, if they are taken good care of; and it is therefore 
used in the manufacture of chairs, and sofas, and coach 
pannels, and various kinds of furniture. The bark is not 
made use of in any way that I know, but I believe that it 
might be used in tanning. . 

“here are two more uses of birch-trees cf which I must 
tell you, and then we shall have done withthem. The 
sap, which is very abundant in all the kinds, can be boiled 
into @ syrup, that is sweet, rich, and pleasant, although it 
will not turn into sugar. By adding yest a good sort of 
beer may be made of this sap, and by letting it stand inthe 
sun, it turns into vinegar. The other use is not quite so 
pleasant to boys, but it does them a great deal of good 
sometimes. Can you guess, what I mean!—Boys’ and 
Girls’ Library. 





Rart-Roaps iv Germany.—The following is a state- 
ment of the progress of the iron rail-road system in Ger- 
many:—The road from Nuremberg to Furth will be open- 
ed in August; that from Dresden to Leipsic is in con- 
struction; that from Cologne to the Belgian frontier will 
probably be commenced immediately after the next meet- 
ing of the shareholders, which is fixed for the 25th July. 
For those from Eberfeld to Roer, and from Eberfeld to 
Dusseldorf, subscriptions are opened. That from Minden 
to the Rhine is under consideration. Its importance, ina 
military point of view, leaves no doubt of its being shortly 
undertaken. It will unite the Weser with the Lippe, and 
will join the Rhine in two places, (Dusseldorf and Deuts) 
opposite Cologne. That from Berlin to Potsdam is posi- 
tively decided upon, and will serve as a model forthe oth- 
er railways inGermany. It will be laid by the best engi- 
neers of Berlin. For the roads from Berlin to Leipsic, 
frora Berlin to Magdebourg, and from Magdebourg to Leip- 
sic, subscriptions to. the amount of 14,844,400 fr. have 
been received, and they will be encouraged by the Prus- 
sian government. ‘The projected rail-road from Berlin to 
Strettin appears to be favored by the hereditary prince of 
Prussia. ‘That from Hanover to the Elbe is abandoned 
for the present, in consequence of difficulties having arisen 
between the Hanoverian government and the committee — 
at Hamburgh. The following are under consideration: 

From Bremen to Hanover—from Stuttgardt to Carm- 
stadt—from Frankfort to Mentz—and from Manheim to 
Basle. That from Neustadt, in Holstein, to Altona, has 
been decided upon by the Danish government. In Aus- 
tria, two gigantic undertakings are in contemplation—a 
road from Vienna to Lemberg, in Galicia, and anotherfrom 
Vienna to Trieste, in the Gulf of Venice. The first will 
have torun in a direct line, by the map, 100 Belgian 
leagues, of 20 to a degree, and the second, a distance of 
60 leagues. 





Tue Ovra Syaxe.—-Before we quitted Chuor, our dan- 
dies, who had kindled a fire on the bank of the river, 
were dressing their rice and curry, when a small snake 
approaching the place where they were seated, one of them 
arose and despatched it with a piece of bamboo. It was 
about twenty-five inches long, entirely white except the 
top of the head, which was a deep, shining black. This 
particular species is called by the natives, the Outa snake. 
It is very rare, and of peculiar habits, These creatures 
always go in pairs, and it is remarkable that if one is kill- 
ed by man or beast, the survivor will follow, until it is ei- 
ther destroyed or obtains its revenge by biting the authot 
of its bereavement.. It has been known, under such cir- 
cumstances, to keep up the pursuit with the most patient 
perseverance for 300 miles. The little’ creature whose 
mate was killed by one of the boatmen, was seen after wé 
had pushed from shore, gliding along the bank of the 
stream in a direct line with our boat, and when we reached 
Cownpoor, there we found it ready to deal its vengeance 
upon the wanton destroyer of its conjugal felicity. 

It was despatched before it could put its evil intent into 
execution.—Scenes in India. ' 





Too civi, By HALF.—A learned Irish judge, among 
other peculiarities, has a habit of begging pardon on every 
occasion. ‘Once his favorite expression was employed in 
rather a singular manner.: At the close of the assize, a8 
he was about to leave the bench, the officer of the court 
reminded him that he had not passed sentence of death on 
one of the criminals,.as he had intended. ‘Dear me,” 








New-York and Pennsylvania, The leaves are very much’ 


said his lordship, “I really beg his pardon—bring him 
in.” ‘ 





